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THE CONVENTION 


NOTHER annual convention, the thirty-ninth 
meeting of the Association, and the third 
convention under the present name, has come and 
gone. This number of the JourNaL brings to our 
members the annual reports of officers and of many 
| of our committees. Several papers presented during 
the convention will be published in a later issue. 
| This was the largest convention ever held by our 
_ Association. There were 436 accredited delegates, 
distributed as follows: 


Directors 
(Officers 6, Sectional Directors 9) 
Former presidents 
Chairman of standing and special com- 
Ch <i uselinueradheteeakeasnnae 
Representatives of institutions. .......... 
Branch representatives...............+.. 
General member representatives......... 
Affiliated alumnz representatives........ 
Number of branches represented... ...... 
Number of affiliated alumnz groups rep- 
resented 


Representation of branches by sections: 
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Southwest Central.................. 
North Rocky Mountain 

South Rocky Mountain 

North Pacific 

South Pacific 


Total 


The number of representatives from recognized 
colleges and universities was 69 against 40 last year. 
24 affiliated alumnz associations sent representa- 
tives, compared with 12 last year. These figures 
indicate closer connection with our corporate mem- 
bers and their alumnz. 103 branches were repre- 
sented this year, and 77 last year. We must plan 
and work to have more branches represented at our 
next convention in Indianapolis, April, 1925. 

The by-laws of the Association were revised; these 


will be printed with the changes and sent out to 
branches in the early autumn. A new pamphlet 
will also be prepared with the additions to the list 
of approved colleges voted at the convention and 
with the changes in classes of membership, and 
distributed before the autumn branch work begins. 

No regular elections of members of the Board 
of Directors were due at this convention. Mrs. 
Frank Wilkins of Washington was elected as repre- 
sentative of the National Association on the Board of 
Managers of the National A. A. U. W. Club. The 
following five voting delegates to the Biennial Con- 
ference of the International Federation of University 
Women at Christiania were elected: Mrs. Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, President of the A. A. U. W. and 
President of Mills College; President Ellen Fitz 
Pendleton of Wellesley College; Dean Virginia Gil- 
dersleeve of Barnard College; Mrs. A. Ross Hill, 
Treasurer of the A. A. U. W.; and Dr. Mary Sher- 
wood of the Baltimore Branch. 

Programs were sent to all branch presidents 
unable to attend the convention. We have not 
space to give accounts and abstracts of the many 
admirable addresses given, at the Pan American 
Meeting by the Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe, Dr. Alfaro, Minister of 
Panama, Senorita Dolores Castro Cervantes, from 
Costa Rica, and Madame De la Serna, from the 
Argentine; at the open meetings on the “ Responsi- 
bility of University Women in Public Affairs,” and 
“The Educational Program’; the luncheons with 
Ambassador Jusserand, President Lewis of George 
Washington University, and Dr. Zook of the Bureau 
of Education as the speakers, and at the Interna- 
tional Dinner, when women from eight countries 
brought greetings and messages to American uni- 
versity women, from France, Denmark, Turkey, 
Norway, New Zealand, Australia, Canada, and 
England. 

The Washington Branch proved itself once again 
to be mistress of the art of hospitality, courtesy, and 
kindness, in every thought and care for the delegates. 
The National A. A. U. W. Club kept open house 
throughout the week for all A. A. U. W. members, 
served a luncheon and a dinner, and was a center of 
delightful fellowship. 







































THE PRESIDENT’S WORK 


HE work of an Association’s president is less the 

specific task of carrying out constitutional duties, 
than of heartening colleagues, of watching the staff 
and fellow officers, the directors and Branch members 
at their arduous work, and discreetly sharing their 
triumphs. 

The year 1923-1924 in the history of the American 
Association of University Women is an epochal one. 
It brings to a definite point, whence progress can be 
measured, our program of expansion which began 
five years ago. Note the mile-stones! In 1919 
national dues of two dollars made possible for the 
first time a fractionally adequate budget for national 
work. In 1920 it began a new phase of national 
work. In that year it undertook international 
relationships and an international program. In 1922 
its establishment of national headquarters was the 
most practical business improvement ever under- 
taken in the Association’s history, as the establishing 
of an Educational secretaryship at headquarters was 
its wisest effort ever made to increase the value of 
the Association’s educational work. In that year 
the membership campaign brought the membership 
to 16,348, and carried the word of our work to the 
farthest corners of our country. Each of these 
undertakings was nationalizing the Association’s 
membership, spirit and achievement until as the 
reports come to you at this convention, you will 
realize that the work has been done not just by staff, 
by officers, by a section or two, in 1923-1924, rather 
has the work been done by 18,1983 members, found in 
two hundred and seventy-seven branches, repre- 
senting every state in the Union. You will find 
headquarters finally including all business offices, 
with the removal of the Treasurer’s office from 
Chicago last autumn. You will find monthly 
treasurer’s reports coming to every member of the 
Board for the first time in our history, because we 
have headquarters. 

As you listen to reports of officers, sections, and 
branches, you will find everyone proving us nation- 
ally larger, nationally more efficient, understanding 
our problems better and being understood better. 
The Committee on Recognition will tell you that all 
American colleges and universities with women 
students urgently desire recognition. The Com- 
mittee on Fellowships will report far more candidates 
from a far wider territory than our resources can 
possibly meet. The Committee on International 
Relations will report how their sinews have been 
strengthened by an appropriation from the Carnegie 
Corporation. The Educational Secretary will tell 
you how our educational program has awakened the 
interest of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
and that they are supporting this program. The 
Treasurer will tell you both these things, for happily 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT 




























the support of any phase of our work by educational 
foundations means that the National Association js 
served throughout by this generosity. You will 
learn that our national housing venture here at 
Washington, which was ambitiously undertaken 
first four years ago and has elicited the gallant 
support of those who could give the matter time and 
thought, has become national indeed in its business 
service, in its hospitality, and in its ownership. The 
members of this Association through their branches 
and sectional directors and a volunteer committee 
in Washington are purchasing, indeed will soon have 
purchased, their Washington headquarters. A na. 
tional association with national strength and, 
national efficiency is carrying out its educational 
work. ‘The reports will prove it to you, and before 
I proceed to mine, may I express my thanks to ou 
members far and wide, to those who from the mine: 
of Montana, the industrial towns of Wisconsin, the 
oil fields of Oklahoma, have the vision to understand 
our Association’s educational work, participate in it, 
to understand the business needs of headquarters, 
and support those needs—to those who live in our 
capital city, and have the vision to see Montana, 
Wisconsin, Oklahoma, and labor wisely for the 
programs of the Branches, labor ceaselessly to 
remove the difficulties of distance or labor hospitably 
to make the headquarters of the Association 4 
National home in every sense, my thanks to 18,193 
coéperating national members! 

The constitution and by-laws of the Association§ 
name four duties accruing to the President. ‘To 
fulfil these duties would take an officer’s entire time. 
To have fulfilled them partially is all the present 
officer can report. The President of the Association 
was elected in July, 1923, to finish the term of Miss 
Ada Comstock whose resignation received at the 
annual meeting was most regretfully accepted 4 
year and nine months before the expiration of her 
term of office. 

Thereafter the new President presided at three 
meetings of the Board of Directors, the post conver: 
tion meeting, of July 24, 1923, the winter meeting in 
Washington, November 4-9, 1923, and the pre 
convention meeting in Washington, April 17-19. 
An emergency executive meeting was authorized in 
New York City, February 15-16, for the special 
purpose of conference by the Treasurer of the 
Association, the Recording Secretary, the Educa 
tional Secretary, and the Executive Secretary, for 
the purpose of discussing the final organization of the 
Washington Fund Committee and the problems, 
financial and administrative, relating to the National 
Headquarters and club house. The outcome of this 
meeting resulting in the appointing of trustees for 
the fund and a trustee agreement covering possible 
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problems concerning the fund will be considered in 
its own place. 

The second constitutional duty is that of pre- 
senting to the Association at large the policy of its 
work. In order to fulfil this duty the President 
visited in person forty-two branches of the Associa- 
tion in California, Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Washington, Illinois, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas, Missouri, and Washington, D. C. 
She has sent over two thousand letters and over half 
a hundred telegrams. Her subject was always the 
purpose and policies of the Association, its achieve- 
ments and possibilities. 

She has tried to codperate in the work of the staff 
by presenting the work of the Educational Secretary 
to groups of women unaffiliated with the Association, 
but organized for furthering educational interests, 
such as Parent-Teacher Associations and kindred 
groups, to the end that the educational program 
might be understood and progress unhindered, 
especially in small communities. To further the 
membership work she has spoken to groups of seniors 
in colleges and universities, and to interest students 
in opportunities for collegiate study, she has talked 
with graduating classes of secondary schools. Since 
the announcement, unwelcome to the Association, 


_ that the Educational Secretary leaves at the end of 


this year the office which she has admirably organized 
and directed since its beginning in 1922 to become 
Dean of Smith College, the President has written 
letters and interviewed candidates for this position 
in codperation with the Educational Policies Com- 
mittee. In coéperation with the Fellowship Com- 
mittee she has sought additional trust funds for the 
support of our fellowship work, and believes that 
within a few weeks an additional endowment of 
$10,000 will belong to the Association for this 
purpose. 

The President is recommending to the Board: 

1. A Finance Committee, empowered to seek ways 
and means of endowing permanently the educational 
work of our Association. 

2. Enriching of the educational service of the 
Association to its Branches. 

3. Deepening of the educational service of the 
Association by coéperating through appointed mem- 
bers with the educational programs of allied or- 
ganizations. 

For the coming year may our growth as a national 
association continue and our work in the field of 
education become “here a little, there a little” a 
truly national achievement. 

AvuRELIA Henry REINHARDT. 


FROM THE WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS 


LIKE to think how pleased the little group of 66 

women who organized our Association in 1882 
would be at the number of members shown by the 
count completed within this month. We have now 
18,193 members. Instead of the one brave little 
group in Boston in 1882, we have, 42 years later, 280 
branches. This year Maine, with a branch at Water- 
ville, has come into the Association, the last state to 
be conquered, so now we can say that we have one 
or more branches in every state, and five beyond the 
borders of the States, in Shanghai, Tokio, Manila, 
Honolulu, and Paris. We have 4,099 new members 
since September, 1923, and the following 30 new 
branches: Amarillo, Texas; Bozeman, Montana; 
Carbon County, Montana; Copper County, Mich- 
igan; Chippewa Valley, Wisconsin; Crystal Falls, 
Michigan; Decatur, Indiana; Franklin, Indiana; 
Glendale, California; Hamilton, Ohio; Helena, 
Montana; Hibbing, Minnesota; Hood River, Oregon; 
Indianola, Iowa; Johnstown, Pennsylvania; Laramie, 
Wyoming; Lewistown, Montana; Minden, Nevada; 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin; Parsons, Kansas; Ply- 
mouth, Indiana; Quincy, Illinois; Reading, Penn- 
sylvania; Saline County, Illinois; Schenectady, New 
York; Sheboygan, Wisconsin; Tallahassee, Florida; 


Watertown, Wisconsin; Waterville, Maine; Young- 
stown, Ohio. 

Much of the credit for the new members belongs to 
Miss Fitch, for many groups which she reached and 
interested have organized since she withdrew from 
the position of membership director. Some univer- 
sity women, who never cared before to have part in 
our Association, have come in this year to share in the 
educational program directed by Mrs. Bernard. 
Where there is a strong state organization, the growth 
in branches and members is marked. 19 states are 
now fully organized. Among these are the three 
states which are leading in number of branches and 
members: Wisconsin, 18, New York, 15, California, 
14. In number of members, the order is, California, 
Wisconsin, New York. As long as over 200,000 
eligible university women do not belong to our As- 
sociation, the effort for increased membership should 
continue. 

Our list of institutional members has this year 
included 134 colleges and universities out of over 600 
in the United States. In December, a letter was 
sent to the President of each of our institutions, 
requesting that a faculty representative, dean or full 
professor, closely connected with all the life of the 
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college, be appointed to serve for two years as the 
faculty medium of communication between college 
and Association, and to represent the college at our 
convention. 132 institutions out of the 134 have 
appointed such representatives. 69 have sent these 
representatives to the convention. We are now 
seeking, as a result of the suggestion made by a num- 
ber of presidents in their letters, to get an alumna 
representative appointed from every college to co- 
operate with the faculty representative in building 
up interest and membership among alumni. From 
our 134 institutions we have on our lists only 28 
affiliated alumnz associations. Of these, 19 are 
from colleges for women, 9 from coeducational insti- 
tutions. The deans gave me, at their annual con- 
vention in Chicago in February, the opportunity to 
present the possibilities of co6peration between deans 
and the A. A. U. W.; and the alumnez secretaries, a 
similar opportunity at their annual conference in 
April at the University of Virginia. The A. A. U. W. 
is strengthening the work of these groups, and none 
can do more than the deans and alumnez secretaries 
to increase our membership and spread knowledge of 
the A. A. U. W. among university women. 

We had hundreds of letters during the winter asking 
what had happened to the JourNAL. Last year the 
magazine was edited in large and attractive form as a 
quarterly, by Miss Fitch. She also edited the Octo- 
ber Convention number. The only issue since that 
time has been the one which reached you the latter 
part of March. 19,500 copies were printed. 827 
associate members are subscribers to the JouRNAL. 
One number in the present form costs about 15 cents 
per member, 10 cents for publication and distribu- 
tion, and 5 cents for preparation of material, hence, 
four numbers a year cost about 60 cents out of the 
$2.00 dues. It has been decided to keep the present 
quarterly form through the next year. We may 
later find eight numbers, in smaller form, from Octo- 
ber through May, better for all our work and espe- 
cially for carrying out the educational program for 
which the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Grant has been 
given. We can publish: 

4 issues, a quarterly of the present type, 28 pages, for 
$7,500 

8 issues, 16 pages, present page size with self cover, for 
$8,000 

8 issues, 16 pages, present page size with cover, for $9,500 

8 issues, 24 pages, page size of World’s Work with self 
cover, for $7,000 

8 issues, 24 pages, page size of World’s Work with cover 
like the present one, for $7,500 


These estimates all include mailing, but not address- 
ograph cost, freight, and certain other like expendi- 
tures. The addressograph supplies cost about $400 
during the past year. All these estimates require 
that editorial and secretarial assistance will be pro- 
vided for elsewhere in the budget. 





The material, other than the JouRNAL, issued in 
printed form to our members and institutions from 
the executive office since September 1, has included 
three new pamphlets, “What Does the A. A. U. W. 
Do?’’, ‘Membership in the A. A. U. W.,” and “‘In- 
formation Concerning Institutional Membership in 
the A. A. U. W.,” the copy for the third having been 
prepared by the Committee on Recognition of Col- 
leges; reprints, with changes, of the Charter and By- 
laws, and of a folder on the International Federation; 
and finally, the call to the convention, and the con- 
vention program. In addition, 44 different forms of 
mimeographed matter have passed through the hands 
of our secretaries and clerks, 5 from the Treasurer, 16 
from the Educational Secretary, and 23 from the 
Kxecutive Secretary. The printed matter has been 
sent out at a cost of about $550, and the mimeo- 
graphed, at an approximate cost of about $500, 
without counting postage. All postage for this year 
will be about $650. 

At the beginning of November, on the recommen- 
dation of the President of the International Feder- 
ation of University Women, the official correspond- 
ence between the A. A. U. W., and the Interna- 
tional Federation was transferred from the office of 
Miss Virginia Newcomb, who carried it while she was 
connected with the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, to Headquarters and the office of the Executive 
Secretary. Much of the correspondence has been 
about the coming biennial conference in Christiania, 
July 28—August 1. A form letter went to branches and 
deans of colleges in December, announcing the Confer- 
ence. If youand other members of your branches and 
colleges are planning to go, make sure that I have 
your names and that the proper credentials are ob- 
tained from my office. The meetings are to be held at 
the University of Christiania. Norway and Denmark 
have granted the courtesy of free visas te delegates, 
waiving the usual $10 fee. As has already been 
announced to you in the JouRNAL, the British Feder- 
ation sent a gift of $100 for our Washington Fund. 
We have sent out since August 1 to members of the 
A. A. U. W., going abroad, 36 cards of introduction 
to other members of the International Federation. 
Our record shows that we have had 28 international 
visitors at headquarters and club this year, 13 from 
Great Britain, 6 from France, 2 from Germany, 1 
from Denmark, 1 from Switzerland, 1 from Japan, 2 
from Poland, 1 from Italy, 1 from Austria. On a 
basis of 123 cents a member, and 18,000 members, 
the allotment in our budget to the International 
Federation, apart from all special gifts, is $2,250. 

The convention is its own direct report to you of 
the work which has been done in preparing the pro- 
gram of speakers and business, and making arrange- 
ments with hotel and railroads. We hope that all of 
you will find something in the program that will 
please you; we know that we cannot hope that all of 
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it will please all of you. I do wish to point out to you 
that an annual convention, with our many kinds of 
members and conferences, costs our treasury. Ten 
different groups have had to be reached by 10 sepa- 
rate forms of announcements, with the call: branch 
presidents, general members, board of directors, 
trustees, deans, college representatives, affiliated 
alumne associations, former presidents, educational 
chairmen, and chairmen of other committees. We 
have succeeded in reducing the credential forms to 
four. My estimate is that such a convention costs 
the national and branch treasuries, in printing, 
mimeographing, time of workers, and other expenses, 
nearly $2,000. We have planned especially to make 
this convention one of good fellowship, acquaintance, 
and closer relationship with one another in our com- 
mon work for education. We have a new convention 
committee, on general hospitality and sociability, 
one member from each section. Will you not speak 
to everyone whether formally introduced or not, as 
you did in college? We are all friends and co-workers 
here. 

Your executive secretary is a member of all stand- 
ing and special committees of the Association, and 
has attended many committee meetings; has spoken 
at two sectional conferences, two state meetings, 
11 branch meetings, to a number of colleges, and 
other organizations, giving in all from September 1 
to April 21, 31 addresses; has served as a represent- 
ative of the Association with the Coéperative Bureau 
of Women Teachers, the Association of American 
Colleges, the National Association of Deans of 
Women, the National Council for the Prevention of 
War, the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 
the National Association of Alumne Secretaries, and 
the Committee on Standards of the American Council 
on Education. <A great part of the time of the execu- 
tive secretary has been spent in cojperation: with the 
Assistant-Treasurer in the financial survey and re- 
organization; with the educational secretary in her 
program and plans; with the Club in its reorganiza- 
tion; with the Board, Committees, and Campaign. 
These lines of work will be reported by others and 
need only reference here. Her part has been coéper- 
ation, suggestion, and support. 

You may like to have a few statements about the 
machinery of the work of the Association as it goes on 
at Headquarters. We havea mail of from 100 to 110 
letters a day: 10 to 15 go to the office of the Educa- 
tion Secretary; 30 to 40, to the Treasurer’s office, 
and to clerks; 50 to 60, to the office of the Executive 
Secretary. Some can be answered in a few minutes 
and a few sentences, others require pages, and hours 


to look up the information for them. All bills for all 
departments are O. Ked and all checks countersigned 
by the Executive Secretary. We send out an average 
of 10 packages of supplies aday. Over 46,000 sheets 
of material have been mimeographed and sent out to 
branches, colleges, committees, and officers. We 
have about 20 telephone calls in the executive office, 
and an average of five to ten visitors and conferences 
aday. We keep up three files of our 18,000 members, 
one alphabetical, one by branches, and one of address 
plates for wrappers on JouRNAL and circular letters. 
Miss French, who laid so carefully the foundation of 
our present business organization at headquarters, 
estimated that every change in name and address, 
every new name, costs 5 cents in materials and work 
on the files. From two to three clerks work on these 
files steadily, adding new members, making changes in 
names and addresses, to keep these files approximately 
correct. 600 October JourNALS and only 233 March 
JOURNALS were returned to us because of incorrect 
addresses on the files, so we believe that with the help 
of branch officers we are gaining in accuracy. 

So much waits to be done in and through this 
Association. We need not only a campaign to get 
members, but a campaign to inform them of the pur- 
poses, fields, history, of the Association, so that they 
will not ask so constantly, “‘ What does the A.A.U.W. 
do?”. We need also to arrange for the right kind of 
publicity in newspapers and magazines. There is 
much to be done in organization; definition of the 
relation of the work of branch, state, section, and 
headquarters to one another; definition of the func- 
tions and fields of committees in relation to one 
another, Board, and Headquarters. We are seeking 
point by point to place the work of our headquarters 
office on a thoroughly efficient business basis. We 
need to establish a permanent basis and form for the 
JouRNAL. We need to develop the use of our Club 
so as to serve every interest of the Association, sup- 
port Headquarters, house resident women scholars, 
and be a center of fellowship for the university women 
of this country and the International Federation. 
We need to build up many more fellowships for 
graduate work, especially such as will furnish op- 
portunity for European study. We must complete 
the purchase of our Headquarters Building. We 
must rightly support the educational program and 
international relations work, and justify the faith in 
the Association expressed by the grants made us from 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation. ‘There is no end to the op- 
portunities and the possibilities of this Association. 

Mina Kerr. 



















REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY FOR THE PERIOD 
NOVEMBER, 1923-APRIL 17, 1924 





HE second year of work in the office of the edu- Association itself has made retrenchment in travel 

cational secretary has been very different in necessary. Again, some of the more general edu- | 
character from the first, for several reasons. The cational connections of the Association have been 
first year was largely devoted to the process of study- taken over by the executive secretary. 


ing and becoming acquainted with the Association, Since July the following developments are to be 
and to the formulation of an educational program. noted: 


Many visits were made and connections established 1. The establishment of 109 round tables; 34 on 
with educational associations. This year the ex- Elementary Education, 23 on the Pre-school Child, 
istence of a definite educational program has de- and 52 on International Relations. (A large pin- 
manded a larger measure of study and intensive work map showing the distribution of the round tables 
in Washington, and the reduction of other general was exhibited.) The following list represents only 
activities both in and out of the Association. Not round tables, and only round tables from whom re- 
only this, but the financial stringency within the ports have been received: 





List or BrRaANcHES Havinc Rounb TABLES ON 































Elementary Pre-school International Elementary Pre-school International 
Education Child Relations Education Child Relations 
California San Francisco North Carolina Asheville Asheville 
San José North Dakota Valley City 
Long Beach Ohio Oberlin Oberlin Columbus 
Pomona Valley Oklahoma Chickasha Chickasha 
Connecticut New Haven New Haven New Haven Norman Norman Norman 
Delaware Wilmington Oklahoma City 
D.C Washington Washington Ponca City 
Idaho Moscow Tulsa Tulsa Tulsa 
Illinois Urbana Elgin Springfield Oregon Corvallis 
Indiana Evansville Lafayette Portland Portland 
Indianapolis Indianapolis — Indianapolis Pennsylvania Philadelphia 
Iowa Des Moines Pittsburgh Pittsburgh Pittsburgh 
Sioux City Sioux City Sioux City State College 
Kansas Wichita Rhode Island Providence Providence 
Louisiana New Orleans New Orleans South Dakota Huron 
Maryland Baltimore Sioux Falls Sioux Falls Sioux Falls 
Michigan Ann Arbor Tennessee Murfreesboro Murfreesboro 
Lansing Texas Amarillo Amarillo Amarillo 
Minnesota Minneapolis Minneapolis Utah Salt Lake City 
St. Paul St. Paul Virginia Charlottesville Sweet Briar 
Missouri Jasper County Jasper County Jasper County Washington Bellingham 
Kansas City Kansas City Kansas City Pullman Pullman Pullman 
Sedalia Spokane Spokane 
St. Louis St. Louis St. Louis Yakima Yakima 
Vandalia West Virginia Fairmont Fairmont 
Warrensburg Warrensburg Warrensburg Wisconsin Kenosha Kenosha Kenosha 
Montana Missoula Madison Madison Madison 
New York Binghamton Milwaukee Milwaukee Milwaukee 
Schenectady Schenectady Wyoming Laramie 











There may be a number of other round tables of | to each one of the group of specialists, with a copy 
which we have not heard. Many other branches of the program, asking for his coéperation. The 
have had monthly programs on Elementary Educa- program has also been sent to many other key indi- 
tion, on the Pre-school Child, on International Rela- viduals and organizations. A great many requests 
tions, or on some other educational problem. These for it and inquiries about it have been received. At 
programs will be a means of increasing interest in the request of our president, also, it has been sent 
the educational program of the National Association to a number of magazines, and articles on our pro- 
and will probably lead, in many cases, to the forma- gram have been written for others. The Journal of 
tion of study-groups. Social Forces, the Survey, Progressive Education, 

The branches have been supplied with outlines School and Society, as well as the Yearbook of the 
and reading-lists, and with a list of specialists in cur- Department of Superintendence of the National 
riculum revision. In addition, a letter has been sent Education Association, have all had significant state- 
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ments about our educational projects. The Ameri- 
can Association of University Women is already 
better and more widely known through the adoption 
of this program than ever before. It has caught and 
focused the interest of branches, of new members, 
has even been a reason for contributions to the Club 
Fund. 

2. The securing of the very generous grant of $27,000 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for 
promoting the elementary and pre-school projects 
for two years and three months, with the prospect, 
although not the promise, of continued and more ex- 
tended support at the end of the period designated if 
we are successful in the first two years and can show a 
developed program demanding more support. The 
credit for this accomplishment belongs not to the 
educational secretary alone, but also to the presi- 
dent, who first approached the Fund, and to the 
vice-president, who, with her special knowledge of 
the field, discussed the details of the project with the 
Memorial. 

The Association, then, is now in the new and ad- 
mirable position of having a definite educational 
program on which to focus its effort, and of having 
the funds with which to develop this program. 
These two facts mark off our present efforts from the 
past. 

In view of these facts, it is extremely important 
to state what the carrying out of the projects in- 
volves from the standpoint of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, and how the money is to be 
expended. It is, in general, to make experiments 
and studies and to forward modern education 
through: 

(a) Studies of the pre-school child in small groups 
of college women under the supervision and direction 
of the educational secretary. This study will in- 
¢lude first-hand observations of children, records 
and reports. The purpose of this study is to make 
known to women, especially to parents, teachers, 
and others associated with children, the facts as to 
the pre-school child. This is primarily an enterprise 
in education and research, wherein the members of 
the study-groups develop greater knowledge of the 
development of the child. It is a program of parent- 
traning and the training of leaders for parent- 
training. These groups are to be students of the 
pre-school age, through observation and study of 
children themselves and through study of the ma- 
terial now available upon them. It is not a social 
welfare program in any sense, and is not concerned 
with the establishment of créches or day nurseries 
in the ordinary sense at all. It is an experiment in 
adult education. 

The suggestion is that a few groups be started the 
first year, near enough at hand for close personal 
supervision by the educational secretary, that the 
leadership be carefully chosen and that methods of 


work, as well as materials used, be carefully worked 
out and observed. For we are undertaking an ex- 
periment in methods of study. As the results of 
study in these first groups begin to appear, other 
groups should be started, then others, until at the 
end of the second year forty or more groups might be 
at work. 

(b) The second project is a study of elementary 
education through study groups. The purpose 
here is to bring the theories, standards, and experi- 
ments of modern education before groups of college 
women all over the United States, so as to reduce as 
speedily as possible the educational lag, that is, 
the lag between educational practices in the schools 
today, on the one hand, and the needs of modern 
life and the scientific knowledge significant for edu- 
cation, on the other. In this project the plan is 
that material on modern education especially adapted 
to study in our branches be supplied by the educa- 
tional secretary and methods and results carefully 
observed. The subjects suggested as a nucleus of 
study in this project for next year are, (1) individual 
differences among children and their significance 
in curriculum revision and curriculum administra- 
tion, (2) the work of bureaus of educational research 
and child guidance clinics. 

I want to explain briefly what we mean by indi- 
vidual differences among children. We do not mean 
merely mental differences, differences in Intelligence 
Quotient, but the fact that, as Mrs. Hollingworth 
has phrased it, in Special Talents and Defects, “In 
all generations there has never been another just 
like anyone and there will never be exactly his like 
again.” Even twins, though similar, are not exactly 
alike. We have recognized in criminology some of 
these differences—in thumb prints, for instance. 
But we have made more use of them in crime than 
in education. In education we are apt to think 
uniformity desirable. We assume it in our students, 
and we work for it in our results. Yet how monoto- 
nous would be a world made up of individuals who 
were all alike. ‘Try to imagine it and we realize 
the worth of individuality. “By this inexhaustible 
diversity of mind and body life is faceted, and gives 
off sparkle instead of dullness,” says Mrs. Holling- 
worth again. “Instead of striving to force all chil- 
dren to learn the same things at the same time in the 
same way, we ought to foster individuality, in its 
socially valuable aspects, so that the charm of human 
contact may be increased.” 

Yet we have compulsory education laws which 
compel attendance of all types of children at the 
same type of curriculum. ‘The city of New York 
supports 308 truant officers. It is stated that the 
most important single cause of truancy is that the 
curriculum does not provide for individual differ- 
ences. The curriculum which all our children are 
now required to attend was formulated when only a 
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few selected children went to school. Our schools 
are reading schools, not “‘doing schools.”” They not 
only do not adapt themselves to individual differ- 
ences, but they take no account of special talents. 
In our schools the child must sing, whether he can 
or no. 

The recognition of individual differences means 
an individualized education, and that we are far 
from having in America and shall continue to lack 
until great groups of women, such as the American 
Association of University Women, make themselves 
familiar with the requirements in education which 
these individual differences make, and feel themselves 
at least partly responsible for securing these changes. 
Very little attention is paid to individual differences 
in public education. The city of Oakland has a 
three-rates-of-progress system. Winnetka, Illinois, 
has a system of individual] instruction, a flexible 
promotion system, whereby children pass whenever 
the work is completed. So with Scarsdale, New 
York, which is on the Dalton plan. There may be 
other scattered instances, but there is a tremendous 
field of opportunity for us here. It is for this reason 
that the study of individual differences is recom- 
mended for next year. It is a good thing to redefine 
our objective each year, to choose some phase of 
child development or curriculum content which will 
focus our study. ‘The recognition of individual dif- 
ferences is one of the most important developments 
for education in the last ten years, and it is funda- 
mental to any real curriculum revision. 

My experience with our educational program this 
year, both within and without the Association, has 
given me an even stronger conviction than I had 
at Portland of the opportunities it affords us. Its 
value for us and for public education cannot now be 
estimated. “A man who lived near Scituate was 
asked how he could live in such a place. ‘Oh,’ he 
said, ‘you can start from Scituate and go any- 
where.’”’ So with this program. 

It has been interesting to watch the work of the 
branches during these two years. ‘There are, as you 
know, and there always should be, local differences 
and variety in branch work. However, in these two 
years branch work has come to be more and more 
educational. Many of the branch programs now 
show a continuity of subject or purpose, and are in 
a great many cases on some phase of education. 
This is encouraging and leads me to repeat a remark 
I made at the last convention, that the Association 
will gain not only in effectiveness, but in prestige 
and influence, by concentration on one field of work, 
and that education. 

The types of independent educational work done 
by the branches are diversified. For several years 


the chief work of the Baltimore Branch has been the 
organization of an Education Week in the high 
schools of the state of Maryland. The advantages 
of and opportunities for higher education are put be- 
fore high school students. This work is inspired by 
the scarcity of properly trained high school teachers 
in Maryland. The New Orleans Branch has had 
an extensive program of lectures, debates, and papers 
on educational subjects this year. They are also 
interested in assisting high school girls. The Phila- 
delphia Branch has carried on a thorough and scien- 
tific investigation of schools through the Know 
Your Schools movement in codperation with other 
organizations of that city. In Columbus, Ohio, 
the branch is studying school taxation with a view 
toward working for a constitutional amendment to 
the present law in order to relieve the congestion in 
the schools. Kansas City, besides carrying the 
three study projects of the Association, is making a 
survey of loans and scholarships in the branches. 
These are only a few examples of the varied educa- 
tional activities of the branches. 

As to the other projects planned at Portland, Miss 
Hirth, of the Bureau of Vocational Information, has 
under way the study of women who hold the Ph.D. 
degree. A means of financing the study of Promo- 
tion and Tenure of College and University Facul- 
ties is being sought. The plan is that it be carried 
forward by committees in the colleges, working 
from some common center with occasional joint con- 
ferences on the following seven questions: 


1. In determining promotion in a college faculty, either in 
position or in salary, what should be the relative 
value given to teaching ability, productive scholar- 
ship, and administrative service, and what other 
factors should be considered? 

. What are the best evidences of productive scholarship? 

. How is teaching ability objectively tested? 

. Should length of service be given recognition? 

5. What kind of record of the ability and of the achieve- 
ments of its faculty members should a college keep? 

}. What should be the procedure for determining promo- 
tion? Should promotion depend upon the recom- 
mendation of one’s immediate superiors in the de- 
partment? What is the place of a faculty committee 
on promotion, and what should be the relation of 
this faculty committee to the Board of Trustees? 

. How does the opportunity for promotion of women in 
the faculty compare with that of the men? 


The cost involved would be, (1) the salary of a per- 
son to plan and centralize and stimulate the project, 
to keep reports, and finally to bring together the 
material and to formulate it, (2) traveling expenses 
of the joint conferences. 


FRANCES FENTON BERNARD. 





OUR FINANCES 


The following report shows the balance sheet of the Association as of March 31, 1924 and the budget 
for 1924-25 of the general Association activities which are financed from the dues: 


BALANCE SHEET, MARCH 31, 1924 
Assets 


$28,473. 
Advances to be accounted for: 


Club 
It a a oe 66.00 


-— 1,566. 
NE Sa Pr RN a ee a el Sk as 46,955. 


Bills Receivable, Life Mem. Fund............................ 15,000. 
Balance due on Bond Subscriptions. ........................-. 3,507 .! 
Real Estate—Original Cost 165,000. 


Furniture, Fixtures, Alterations—Original Cost................ 50,292. 


$310,794. 


Liabilities 
Bills Payable: 
Tee ee BO, UE. gk ne eae vce csscccsvessetsrsnesess.. 5 Te 
Pe ea ee a ne et gee eine 6,000.00 


—_——— $21,000.00 
Mortgages and Bonds: 


First Mortgage $45,000.00 
i lo eg aod eae s pee lakicg 70,500.00 
eh a a ad aw eee ara wets 68,100.00 
—- 183,600.00 
Certificates of Indebtedness..................... eee cece eeeee 10,000 . 00* 
hits Sail ohh ok EERE KRENEK A ME OER RE eA 4,199.74 


$218,799 . 74 


Funds 
General Fund $6,860.17 
Rockefeller Educational Fund..........................2.-.--. 2,684.82 
Washington Fund. . hacen anes eee wake es 11,421.197 
W: ashington Fund— Sec urities donated... 5 sical alae ataboa tacks swe sie oa ba 2,150.00 
Campaign expense fund 381.35 
eS re ee eee 166.53 
Sinking Fund.. ; SER eT eT EON TE TET Ce Te TORT ET 2,998 . 62 
Fellowship F unds, Princ ipal:, 
Life Membership........... $18,986 .00 
Memorial Funds.......... 39,757 .08 
———__ 58,743.08 
Fellowship Funds, Revenue: 
Life Membership $478 .82 
I oe ed oe ke Se a oe ie 1,643 .23 


—_——-~—-— 2,122.05 
A. A. U. W. Club: 


I a i a ee de ke wine $3,991.16 
Special Gifts 
4,466 .97 
omnes 91,994.78 


$310,794 .52 


* This item adjusted to $8,600.00 when complete details of the outstanding certificates were received 
1 The total collections for the Washington Fund, including bonds and amount of $5,238.71 already expended, are $18,809.90. 
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The following budget was adopted by the Board of Directors to cover the general operations of the 
Association for the year ending May 31, 1925: 






















BUDGET 

From From From 
Departments Dues Rockefeller Carnegie Total 

Fund Fund 
I. General Administration......................... $3,000 $3,000 
| OE IO ng on ena eects avceesscevews 700 700 
III. Work with Other Organizations.................. 2.435 2.435 
EV. Bemmewtave Becwetary... . co ccc cnc sees 15,200 15,200 
V. Educational Secretary.....................0005. $8,900 8,900 
a hte ug Nal kame WW we 4,000 4,000 
VII. Administrative Supplies......................... 2,665 600 3,265 
I a Na a ee ile 5,000 2,500 7,500 
IX. International Relations......................... $5,000 5,000 
$33,000 $12,000 $5,000 $50,000 





* The general clerical force of the Association under the direction of the Executive Secretary serves all departments of the National 
Headquarters, viz.: the Educational Secretary, the Treasurer, Campaign, JouRNAL, etc. 


Details of the first three items in the foregoing budget are as follows: 
I. General Administration 


“expenses of officers and Sectional Directors. .................0.202 00005: $2,500.00 
Expenses of National Convention. .................. 202 c eee e cece eens 500 . 00 







OR Ge) thet G he ahd cnt Laine Cae aa CAREER A ANG REGED SRR AS ERA $3,000 . 00 












a oe kk b cd RY SR ok wea 8 we $500 .00 







Housing Committee........... peu ueaa Pee re eee err 50.00 
International Relations Committee...................0.00. 0.0002 ee eee 50.00 
Legislative Policies Committee.................. 00.00. 50.00 


ee Be gt at 50.00 


Rs er eg ae de ica Gee ee $700.00 























International Federation........... Se ee eee ee se rds $2,250.00 
Women's Comeresstonal Committee... 2... ccc ccc cen eens 10.00 
Amserican Council on Education. ... 0... ccc ccc eee c eee 100.00 
I a ee a ee eee 25.00 


sesemtiibe Mesearcn Dy Women... . ccc ccc ewe ccc c ee nevavece 50.00 


a a tt ca ter tater p ty nie eo Scat PO err ee $2,435 .00 


The foregoing budget does not include the building accounts, Fellowship Funds or Club as these activities 
are specially financed and are not budgeted from the general association dues. ‘The other items of the 
budget cover the salaries of the executives and assistants, and the expense of the supplies, publications, etc., 
for carrying on the general association activities and need not be itemized here. 

This budget represents a program within the anticipated revenues of the Association and when the Wash- 
ington Fund is completed the organization will be in a position adequately and safely to expand its operations 
and program. 

After the close of the fiscal year a complete report covering all receipts and expenditures will be pre- 
pared and, if space permits, published in a future issue of the JourNAL. 








Mrs. A. Ross Hitz, 
Treasurer. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF APPROVED COLLEGES 


The business claiming the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Recognition of Colleges has been unprec- 
edentedly large since the convention held in Port- 
land, July, 1923. At that time the Association voted 
to accept four regional rating agencies, whose ap- 
proval of an institution in their respective territories 
would make the institution eligible for consideration 
by the Committee on Recognition. This change in 
regard to the prerequisite rating, coupled with the 
interest naturally aroused by the membership cam- 
paign carried on by the Association, brought more 
than a hundred institutions before the Committee as 
applicants for national membership. 

No little misunderstanding exists among institu- 
tions, and even among women who are national 
members of the Association, as to the requirements 
which an institution must meet in order to be admit- 
ted to national membership. For this reason, the 
Committee on Recognition has this year printed a 
booklet entitled “Information Concerning Institu- 
tional Membership in the American Association of 
University Women,” which gives ampler and more 
specific detail than was available in the printed form 
which the Committee had issued in former years. 
The Committee urgently requests interested members 
of the Association to secure copies of this booklet 
from the Executive Secretary. 

The first point on which some institutions have 
misconceived the practice of the Association has been 
on the relation between approval by the rating 
agency and approval by this Association. Occa- 
sionally it has been assumed that approval by our 
Association follows automatically upon approval by 
the rating agency, the only further step being a for- 
mal application by the institution. This was the 
procedure of the Southern Association of College 
Women, and was the logical procedure when their 
aim was identical with the aim of the rating agency. 
Qur Association does not have the same complete 
identity of aim with the regional rating agency whose 
approval we ask as a prerequisite for further investi- 
gation. We ask of an institution all that the re- 
gional rating agencies ask. But we ask more. 

For example, our Association has always main- 
tained that curricula for women should not lack lib- 
eral, cultural elements. Our Association has held 
that even professional or vocational curricula for 
women should rest upon or include a substantial body 
of liberal, humanistic courses. The formulation of 
this requirement was made by the Convention which 
was held in St. Louis, 1919, and arose as a definition 
of the degrees which the Association would accept as 
making the holders eligible to national membership. 
The minimum of liberal subjects required for such 
degrees was stipulated to be sixty semester credits. 
The test for liberal elements was thus stated: 
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“Courses which the institution approves for the A.B. 
degree.” This insistence upon non-vocational hu- 
manistic content the Committee has kept steadily in 
mind as the policy to which our Association has 
definitely committed itself, and in its study of apply- 
ing colleges it has examined carefully all degrees to 
see whether they require that half the courses taken 
be liberal subjects. Where only a few of the degrees 
given by the college could be considered “approved 
degrees,” the Committee has judged it wisest to 
postpone action on the college until the curricula for 
women shall be such as the Association approves. 
This point, the liberal element in courses taken by 
women, the Committee stresses in this report for the 
double reason that it is a point not explained in the 
booklet and that it seems a matter of fundamental 
educational policy adopted by this Association. 

Another point on which misconception sometimes 
exists is the matter of representation of women on the 
faculty. The Committee occasionally finds itself 
dealing with alumnae or administrative officers who 
are under the impression that the Association has 
formulated some fixed minimum in this requirement: 
a certain number of women having professorial rank, 
at least one full professor, etc. "The Committee has 
never attempted such numerical, statistical interpre- 
tation of the Association requirement that “the in- 
stitution must give reasonable recognition to women 
of the faculty.””. The Committee deprecates any 
tendency on the part of an institution to promote 
women just as women in order to reach a nominal 
conformity with our requirement, as the institution 
has misconceived that requirement. What we rec- 
ommend is the distribution through various depart- 
ments of women who have demonstrated teaching 
ability and capacity for scholarship. By the pres- 
ence of such women and by the treatment which 
they receive in promotion and salary, the Committee 
forms its judgment as to whether the institution gives 
reasonable recognition to women. A general under- 
standing of the attitude of our Association on this 
point would enable our members to be influential in 
assisting desirable women scholars and fair-minded 
institutions to find each other. 

The Committee asks the attention of the Associ- 
ation to another requirement which it is stressing in 
its correspondence with applying institutions: 7.e., 
health service for the college community. Such 
communities should, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, be centers where young people would form 
the habit of thinking intelligently on public health 
problems and of holding for the individual the ideal 
of preventive medicine and a high standard of health. 

On the three points mentioned above, and on other 
requirements presented in the booklet, the Commit- 
tee suggests to an applying institution changes which 
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would bring it nearer to the standards held by our 
Association. However, the Committee feels it nec- 
essary not to accede to requests to furnish an institu- 
tion with an exact bargain by which the Committee 
will promise national membership. While a college 
approaches our standards by strengthening weak- 
nesses to which the Committee has called its atten- 
tion on a certain date, it may have lost in some other 
particulars, and postponement of the admission of 
the institution may still prove necessary at the next 
meeting of the Committee. Each year the Commit- 
tee studies an institution as a totality. It is mani- 
festly imperative that the Committee should on each 
occasion find itself unhampered by previous prom- 
ises. The refusal to give exact specifications for 
securing admission will, the Committee realizes, now 
and then be reported by an institution as inability 
to learn from the Committee what improvements the 
institution should make. However, the Committee 
regards such criticism as much less serious than would 
be the hampering of the future judgment of the Com- 
mittee, the admission of somewhat unsatisfactory 
institutions, the consequent lowering of standards, 
and the final dissatisfaction of the entire Association. 

The Committee presents in two parts its recom- 
mendation of institutions for national membership. 
The first group comprises institutions that have a 
college of liberal arts and confer the A.B. degree. 
The Committee recommends that the following in- 
stitutions of this class be admitted to national mem- 
bership: 

Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 

James Milliken University, Decatur, III. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

University of South Dakota, Vermilion, S. D. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


In the case of Hood College the curriculum leading to the 
degree Bachelor of Science in Home Economics as set forth 
in the catalogue has not required sixty semester hours of 
liberal study; but an examination of the electives taken by 
all graduates in recent years showed that all graduates had 
more than the minimum of liberal subjects, the average 
being seventy-five semester hours. A restatement con- 
cerning electives for this degree has been made by the cur- 
riculum committee, and in future the degree will require at 
least sixty semester hours of liberal arts courses. The 
Committee therefore has included Hood College in the list 
of institutions presented at this time. 


The institutions of the second group are technical 
and professional schools, having no college of liberal 


arts, and not conferring an A.B. degree. In recom- 
mending colleges of this type the Committee is aware 
that it is adopting a new policy, and it desires the 


Association to be fully aware of that fact, as the As- 
sociation determines the action which it will take on 
this recommendation. In studying institutions of 
this type, the Committee is sure that it is carrying 
out the desire of the Association as it was expressed 
in the meeting of the Council, Cleveland, 1920, and 
in the Washington Convention, 1921. 

The Committee has borne in mind as it studied 
institutions of this type that our Association stands 
for a large liberal element in each curriculum for 
women. It has been aware that the test of liberal 
subjects previously quoted in this report cannot be 
applied to these colleges. The possibility of a vo- 
cational slant to a course liberal in name is plain. 
Furthermore, even the growing desire to include lib- 
eral subjects in a vocational curriculum may seek 
gratification in two ways, only one of which agrees 
with the policy held by this Association. The cur- 
riculum may require very small amounts of many 
liberal subjects, each unit being too small to function 


in the student’s education as would the ampler units J 


which are required by colleges of liberal arts. Where 


the college of liberal arts is the strongest division of § 


an institution both in variety of courses offered and 
in number of students enrolled, free electives by stu- 
dents in technical and professional schools tend to be 
chosen from liberal courses. This liberalizing tend- 
ency is of course lacking in such institutions as are 
under consideration. All these facts indicate the 
necessity for particular care on the part of the Com- 
mittee to make sure that the liberal elements are 
present in the curricula. After careful study, the 
Committee recommends that two of these technical 
colleges be admitted to national membership: 

Kansas Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 

In addition to recommending new institutions this 
Committee has the privilege of recommending such 
institutions in the South as have been found to meet 
our Association requirements. ‘The Committee, with 
advice from the Committee on Recognition of the 
Southeast Central Section, recommends that the 
University of Tennessee, be transferred from proba- 
tionary status to full membership in this Associa- 
tion. 

The Committee makes a final recommendation 
on advice from the delegates representing the 
South Atlantic and the Southeast Central sec- 
tions: Action taken by the Association to end the 
probationary period of an institution shall remove 
also the date limit for eligibility of graduates and 
shall make all graduates of the institution holding 
approved degrees eligible for national membership. 
This action shall apply to institutions which the 
Association has previously removed from probation- 
ary status. 

F. Louise Narpin, 
Chairman of Committee on Recognition. 








SECOND CHAPTER ABOUT FELLOWSHIPS 


HE report of the Committee on Fellowships is 

being given this year as in previous years in 
installments. Repeated demands by branch presi- 
dents for information about our fellowships makes it 
desirable to present the facts made available since the 
Preliminary Report was published in the March 
number of the JourNAL. It is too early to make a 
statement of what our present fellows have accom- 
plished, as the complete accounts of their work are 
sent to the Chairman in June or July at the end of the 
academic year. 

Since the publication of the preliminary report the 
Rose Sidgwick Fellowship has been awarded to 
Cecilia H. Payne of Newnham College, Cambridge 
University. Miss Payne specialized in Physics and 
was awarded the Mary Ewart Scholarship by Newn- 
ham College in 1919 and the Arthur Hugh Clough 
Scholarship in 1922. During the past year she has 
been carrying on research on the physical constitu- 
tion of the stars under Professor Shapley of the Har- 
vard College Observatory, who writes that she is 
making an exceedingly difficult investigation with 
which she is more competent to deal than anyone on 
the staff of the Harvard Observatory, because of her 
training in physics and astronomy, and because of her 
exceptional interest in serious research. “I feel 


perfectly confident,” he states, “that with fair op- 
portunities Miss Payne can become one of the leading 
scientific women.” 

The Spanish Fellowship award has been delayed 
owing to conditions attached being extremely diffi- 


cult of fulfillment. The Committee hopes to an- 
nounce the award of this Fellowship at an early date. 

Miss Alice Armstrong to whom the Boston Alum- 
nae Fellowship was granted has since been awarded 
the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship by Wellesley 
College. She has in consequence resigned from our 
Fellowship; which has therefore been bestowed on 
Miss Katherine C. Balderston, who is now in the 
second year of graduate work at Yale University. 
She has the Bachelor of Arts degree from Wellesley 
College and the Master’s degree from Radcliffe. 
She is working toward a doctor’s degree, her special 
field of study being Eighteenth Century Literature. 

Nothing need be added to what has already ap- 
peared in print as regards the International Fellow- 
ship. The following facts pertaining to the other 
fellowships are now available. Forty-six Americans 
applied for one or more of these. There was one 


application for the Latin American Fellowship and 
one Chinese student applied for any available fellow- 
ship. It is interesting to note that of the Americans 
four have the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, one 
will complete the work for this degree in June, seven 
have completed all the requirements for that degree 
with the exception of the dissertation, eighteen have 
done some graduate work beyond the master’s degree 
and wish to continue study, twelve are working to- 
ward master’s degrees, and six toward bachelor’s 
degrees. Among the forty-eight applicants, eight 
wish to study in Europe but specify no definite place, 
seven designate England, seven France, three Italy 
and one each specify Germany, Switzerland, Belgium 
and Spain. The remainder wish to continue study 
in this country. 

The institutions from which they took their first 
degrees are as follows: Baker one applicant, Barnard 
four, Brown one, Bryn Mawr two, California Univer- 
sity three, Canton Christian College one, Carleton 
College one, Chicago University two, Cincinnati 
University one, Cornell one, Colorado University one, 
Goucher College one, Illinois Woman’s College one, 
University of Illinois one, University of Kansas one, 
University of Michigan one, Mississippi Industrial 
Institute one, Pennsylvania College for Women one, 
Pomona College one, University of Rochester one, 
Smith College four, Swarthmore College one, Syra- 
cuse University one, Vassar one, University of Wash- 
ington one, Wellesley five, University of Wisconsin 
two. Six applicants did not record a first degree 
institution. 

The number of applicants specializing in the vari- 
ous fields of knowledge were: English Literature 9, 
History 8, Romance Languages 8, Economics 3, 
Mathematics, Physics, Psychology, Sociology, 
Bacteriology, Biology, and Chemistry, each two, and 
in Botany, Classics, Music, and Philosophy, one only. 
Two candidates did not designate a major subject. 

Mid-year informal reports have been received 
from Dr. Dorothy Atkinson, now in England survey- 
ing hospitals, Dr. Leonora Brecher, our Interna- 
tional Fellow, Miss Helen Coombs, Miss Alice Arm- 
strong and Miss Margaret Schlauch. These are all 
satisfactory. Miss Miéres-Cartes, Miss Alice Gil- 
christ, Miss Marguerite Lehr have sent no statement 
as yet. 

AGNES L. Rocers, 
Chairman of Committee on Fellowships. 





INCE we have at last a full-time Educational 

Secretary, there is little need for a report from 
the Committee on Educational Policies. ‘The Edu- 
cational Secretary has been the Secretary of the 
Committee. We are glad to subscribe to her report. 
We would like to express to the Committee and to the 
retiring Educational Secretary our hearty approval 
of her work, the pleasure we have had in working with 
her, and our deep regret that she is leaving us. It 
becomes our duty to present to you formally her 
resignation. 

Our report of activities is brief and simple. The 
Committee has held but two meetings during the 
year. ‘The rest of its work, has been accomplished 
by correspondence. ‘The first meeting held on Janu- 
ary 31 in New York, was taken up with a discussion of 
the educational policies in their relation to the gen- 
eral work of the Association, and with the financing 
of the educational work. At this meeting the Com- 
mittee voted to apply to the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Fund for money to finance that part of the 
educational program which coincided with their 
special interests. That grant, as you have heard, 
has since been made to the sum of $27,000 for a 
period of two years and three months. 

The second meeting, held in connection with this 
Convention, on the morning of April 21st, was con- 
cerned with a discussion of candidates for the position 
of Educational Secretary, on which the Committee 
hopes to be able to report soon. 

In addition to its two meetings, and correspondence 
with the officers of the Committee, the members of 
the Committee have each of them given talks dealing 
with various phases of the educational work to 
branches or to state and sectional meetings. 

In view of the limitations in the budget for the 
coming year, the Committee feels constrained to 
make some recommendations with regard to the 
educational work, that might not be advisable under 
more favorable financial conditions. The first is 


Since the above was written, Miss Lois Hayden 
Meek has been appointed educational secretary 
of the American Association of University Women 
and will begin her work in September. Miss Meek 
was graduated from the Central High School of 
Washington in 1910, from the Washington Normal 
School in 1912, and completed her work for the 
B.A. degree at George Washington University in 
1921. She served as demonstration teacher and 
supervisor 1912 to 1921 in the primary grades of 
the public schools, Washington. From 1922 to 1924 


she has been in Teachers College, as research 





GRANT FROM THE LAURA SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER MEMORIAL FOR THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


New EpUCATIONAL SECRETARY 





that the Educational Secretary selected to fill Mrs. 
Bernard’s place be a specialist in the problems of the 
psychology and education of young children, and 
that she devote her entire time to the elementary 
school and pre-school projects. Her salary and that 
of her assistant will then be paid entirely from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund. It will be possible 
for the Chairman of the Committee to devote more 
time and attention to assisting in the development of 
this phase of the work than she has given in the 
past. 

The Committee recommends further that the rest 
of the work which has during the last two years been 
conducted by the educational office be provided for 
through other channels. Since the third type of 
study group, that on international relations, is in a 
field in which we have an active and able Committee, 
financed by a fund from the Carnegie Foundation, 
we suggest that the Committee on International Re- 
lations be asked whether it will take over the educa- 
tional work of the Association which falls in its field. 

Aside from assisting in reports of these three types 
of study groups, the duties of the Educational Secre- 
tary have consisted largely in answering questions 
dealing with a wide variety of educational issues, and 
in assisting with the preparation of casual programs 
for branch, state, or section meetings. Some of 
these functions could have been performed by a sec- 
tional or a state committee on educational policies. 
The Committee recommends the formation of sec- 
tional, and, if desirable, of state Committees on 
Educational Policies, to which branches shall be 
encouraged to refer their requests for miscellaneous 
help and information first. The Committee wishes 
to remind you that we have an Executive Secretary 
who is herself by training and experience an educator, 
and who will be entirely capable of attending to mis- 
cellaneous correspondence in this field. 

HevLen T. Woo.cey, 
Chairman of Committee on Educational Policies. 







scholar, assistant in education, and Grace Dodge 
Fellow. She expects to complete her work for the 
doctor’s degree this summer. Her major is in 
educational psychology and the subject of her dis- 
sertation is “A Study of Learning and Retention 
in Young Children (children from 4 to 6).” 

Miss Meek comes to us highly recomm2nded as an 
able and highly successful student, an original 
thinker, and research worker in experimental educa- 
tion and psychology. We shall welcome her most 
heartily to the staff and board of the American 
Association of University Women.—Eprror. 
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GIFT FROM THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS WORK 


TJ\HE Committee on International Relations begs 
leave to make the following report. 

The work of the Committee has been carried on 
with some difficulty during the present year owing to 
the fact that the Institute of International Education 
has not been able to continue the assistance to the 
Committee in the way of secretarial service which it 
has given in the past. The main Committee owes 
much to the work of the sub-committees and to the 
able and voluntary assistance of the secretary of the 
Committee, Miss Newcomb. There have been three 
meetings of the Committee since the Portland Con- 
vention. These meetings of the main Committee 
have been held in addition to such sessions of the sub- 
committees as have been found necessary to carry on 
the work assigned to them. 


SuB-COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


The Sub-Committee on Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships under the chairmanship of President Woolley 
of Mount Holyoke College has continued its valuable 
work in assembling, classifying, and judging the 
credentials submitted by applicants for scholarships 
and fellowships in the British Universities, especially 


in Oxford and Cambridge. This work is not yet com- 
plete for the coming year. At the request of this 
sub-committee the scholarship offered by the Univer- 
sity of Manchester is being administered by the 
Fellowship Committee of this Association. 


SuB-COMMITTEE ON ORIENTAL STUDENTS 


The Sub-Committee on Oriental Students under 
the chairmanship of Miss Emma Gunther of Teachers 
College has undertaken the study of certain phases of 
Oriental students in some thirty-five of our American 
institutions. This study is not yet complete; an 
interesting preliminary report was submitted at the 
last meeting, and the Committee was asked to con- 
tinue its work with the possibility of printing the 
results of its investigation when completed. 

The attention of all colleges receiving Chinese 
students is called to the Committee on Foreign Study 
for Chinese Women whose secretary is Mrs. T. D. 
Macmillan, Peking Union Medical College, Peking. 
This Committee undertakes to give advice to Chinese 
women desiring to study in America, and will greatly 
appreciate the codperation of American institutions. 
Some of the Eastern colleges for women have agreed 
to grant scholarship aid to Chinese students only 
when they receive the endorsement of this Commit- 
tee. Similar action by other American colleges will 
be appreciated. Such action will secure for these 
colleges Chinese students who in the judgment of 
those familiar with both Chinese and American 


standards are qualified to profit by foreign study. 

Various attempts have been made to organize a 
Chinese Federation but as yet no results can be re- 
ported. 


SuB-CoOMMITTEE ON LATIN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


On the recommendation of the Sub-Committee on 
Latin-American Relations a letter has been sent by 
the President of the International Federation to cer- 
tain Presidents of Latin-American Republics, inviting 
their Governments to send representatives to the 
conference of the International Federation in Chris- 
tiania. ‘The Latin-American ambassadors and min- 
isters in Washington are also being informed of the 
Christiania Conference, and are being asked to urge 
their respective Governments through their Presi- 
dents to send representatives. Furthermore, letters 
have gone to individual women in some of these 
countries asking them to coéperate with this Com- 
mittee by urging their Governments to send repre- 
sentatives. As yet there has not been much progress 
made toward organizing a Federation of University 
Women in any of the Latin-American countries. 
The difficulty in forming a satisfactory standard for 
admission is the chief obstacle to such organization. 


Paris CLus House 


The Paris Club House continues to be an exceed- 
ingly valuable asset in promoting the international 
relations of the Federation, as well as a great success 
socially. It now offers scholarships for French and 
British students and a plan is also proposed for 
scholarships for American students. It is a satis- 
faction to report that the Club House is also a 
financial success. 


EXCHANGE OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 


Last year at the request of this Committee the 
Head Mistresses Association took up the question of 
the exchange of secondary schoo! teachers with 
European countries. The Committee to which the 
matter was referred consists of Miss Charlotte H. 
Conant of the Walnut Hill School, Natick, Massa- 
chusetts, Miss Mary Sicard Jenkins of the Halstead 
School, Yonkers, and Miss Bertha Bailey of Abbot 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. This Commit- 
tee will present its final report to the Head Mistresses 
Association this month. It is hoped that favorable 
action will result, and that a plan for exchange may 
be presented at the Christiania Conference. 


Bupcet ComMMITTEE 


At the last meeting of the Committee the Treasurer 
of the International Federation reported that the 
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final payment on the thousand pounds guaranteed 
by the American Association to the International 
Federation for the year had been paid, and through 
the very efficient work of the Budget Committee 
enough money was in the treasury and in sight to 
make the first payment on next year’s account which 
would be due on July first. ‘The Committee, there- 
fore, authorized the Budget Committee to guarantee 
not less than one thousand pounds for next year, and 
after considering the matter carefully, as much more 
as seemed safe. This will be reported to the Inter- 
national Federation at Christiania. 


Crosspy HAL 


At the October and December meetings the Com- 
mittee was honored by the presence of Miss Spurgeon, 
President of the International Federation, and at 
the December meeting at the request of the Com- 
mittee Miss Spurgeon spoke of the plans for Crosby 
Hall, with the result that the Chairman was author- 
ized to appoint a sub-committee to undertake to 
raise one thousand pounds for equipping an American 
room in Crosby Hall. Miss Margaret G. Blaine of 
Boston was made chairman of this sub-committee, 
and through her efficient efforts the Committee is 
able to report that the thousand pounds has now 
been raised, and will be presented to the British 
Federation in Christiania. 


NOMINATIONS 


After consultation with the retiring President of 
the International Federation of University Women, 
the Committee was convinced that the President of 
the International Federation and its Treasurer should 
come from the American Association. It is the duty 
of the Committee on International Relations to 
make nominations. The Committee feels that the 
American Association is to be congratulated on the 
fact that Dean Gildersleeve has consented to allow 
her name to be presented for the presidency. We 
hope to secure a worthy successor to Mrs. Parsons 
who declines to allow her name to stand again for 
Treasurer. 

FururRE ORGANIZATION 


It is a pleasure to report that the Carnegie Cor- 
poration through the Institute of International 


B* order of the National Board of the A. A. U. W. 


in November, 1923, the Board of Managers, 


which previously had had charge of the affairs of the 
National Club, was abrogated and the entire control 
Thus 


left in the hands of the Executive Committee. 





REORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL CLUB 


Education has made an annual appropriation of 
$5000 for five years for the work of the Committee 
on International Relations. While the details of 
the codperation between the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education and this Committee have not yet 
been completed, it is expected that a paid secretary 
of this Committee will be appointed who will act as 
a liaison officer between the Institute and this Com- 
mittee. Such an appointment will greatly strengthen 
the international work of the Association and gives 
promise of substantial achievement during the next 
five years. The Chairman takes pleasure in in- 
forming the Association that we owe this generous 
appropriation to Miss Gildersleeve who presented 
the claims of this Association to Mr. Keppel, the 
President of the Carnegie Corporation. 

In closing this report the chairman wishes to 
present two matters to the Association for action. 

1. The Council of the International Federation 
asks for an expression of opinion from the American 
Association on the question “Shall the headquarters 
of the Federation be transferred from London to 
Paris?” The Paris Club furnishes a_ delightful 
centre for the work of the Federation and the Club 
House all the facilities for extending gracious hos- 
pitality to guests. The decision in this matter will 
be made in Christiania. What is the opinion of this 
Association on this proposed transfer? 

2. A scheme for a Foundation for International 
Fellowships has been prepared by the Council of the 
International Federation and published in full in 
Bulletin No. 5 of the Federation. The Council is 
prepared to recommend to the Christiania Con- 
ference that the Federation undertake as one of its 
most important pieces of work the creation of an 
International Fellowship Fund. It is unnecessary 
to enlarge upon the advantages of this method of 
promoting international friendship; they are self- 
evident. What instructions shall the American As- 
sociation give to its delegates to Christiania in this 
matter? 

The Chairman wishes to express her appreciation 
for the opportunity to serve the Association on a 
Committee whose work furnishes so much of interest 
and stimulus on questions which are engaging the 
attention of educators in all countries. 

ELLEN F. PENDLETON, 
Chairman of Committee on International Relations. 






was the running of the machinery greatly simplified 
and the responsibility localized. 
The present Executive Committee consists of nine 


members: a Chairman, the Secretary-Treasurer, the 


Executive Secretary, two Members-at-Large, the 
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Chairman of the House Committee, Chairman of 
Membership, Chairman of Public Interests, and 
Chairman of International Relations. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
(Mrs. Frank White, Chairman) 


The new resident members to April 1 are 54. 
In this number are representatives from three 
colleges not formally represented. All together, the 
54 are from thirty different colleges, showing a wide- 
spread interest much needed for a healthy, repre- 
sentative club organization. At present our mem- 
bership consists of Active Members, 364; Associate 
Members, 70; Local Members, 11, making a total of 
445. ‘The number of non-resident members is 998. 


SuMMARY OF CLUB FINANCES 
Marcu 31, 1924 


(Mrs. Swormstedt, Secretary-Treasurer) 


Total income since June 
1, 1923 

Resident dues for cur- 
rent year 10 mos.... 


$38,356.50 


8,006. 


$46,362 . 


Total expense same 
period 42,392. 2: 
$3,970. 27 

Deficit as of June 1, 
1923 paid off 2,350.00 round numbers. 


$1,620.27 


Approximate balance of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments for 10 months after making up deficit of 
June 1, 1923, $1,620.27. 


Actual surplus including bills receivable and inven- 
tory of supplies, $2,345.42. 

Expense includes improvements, equipment, supplies, 
and administration, and also includes two weeks’ 
vacation with pay to each employee and a month 
to manager. Administration includes all free 
entertainments and receptions, bulletin, printing, 
postage and supplies for treasurer. 

Number of meals served, 32,876, an increase of 16 
per cent over last year, with a reduction of expense 
to show a balance instead of a deficit. 


Pusiic INTERESTS COMMITTEE 
(Mrs. John Jay O’Connor, Chairman) 


The Public Interests Committee arranges the 
program for the club and publishes the monthly 
Bulletin which goes out to 1,800 non-resident and 
resident members. The Bulletin pays for itself by 
its advertisements. 


The program for the club included meetings at 
which men and women of affairs addressed the club, 
teas, receptions, and entertainment for distinguished 
guests and social affairs for club members. Subjects 
of timely interest were presented by such speakers 
as the Hon. James I. Davis, Secretary of Labor; the 
Hon. Butler Wright, 3rd Assistant Secretary of State; 
the Hon. Elliott Wadsworth, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury; and the Hon. Stephen Mather, Direc- 
tor of Public Park Service. International affairs 
have been discussed by the Hon. Mrs. Franklin, Miss 
Helen Fraser, Miss Adelaide Mercer, Captain Bea- 
man, Mrs. O’Maloney of England, Mme. Jezekel of 
France, Frau Schreiber of Germany, and Princess 
Borgese of Italy. Dame Margaret Lloyd George, 
the Women of the Welsh Peace Delegation, Mme. 
Bryn, wife of the Norwegian Minister, Mme. Peter, 
wife of the Swiss Minister, and Mme. Weobleska, 
wife of the Polish Minister, have been entertained; 
and many distinguished Americans have been our 
guests. 

The Public Interests Committee, during the 
reorganization of the club, and the raising of funds 
for the National Headquarters and Clubhouse, plans 
to raise from outside sources all money necessary for 
the accomplishment of its program. 


House ComMITTEE 
(Miss Alice Deal, Chairman) 


The House Committee has the honor to report 
the following specific items accomplished for the 
year 1923-1924, in addition to the conduct of routine 
business. 

1. On October 15, 1923, the Committee engaged a 
new manager, Miss Hannah B. Corbett. She was 
engaged on the recommendation of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, after extensive corre- 
spondence concerning other applicants. Miss Cor- 
bett is a graduate of Teachers’ College, Class of 1916, 
in the department of institutional administration. 
She was engaged on the understanding that while 
the same high standard of house management was to 
be maintained, the deficit in the dining-room was 
to be removed. ‘The treasurer’s report of March 31, 
1924, showing a present surplus of $2,345.42 is a 
result in great part of her successful administration. 

2. The rates on rooms for both permanent and 
transient guests were adjusted. Limits of one year’s 
residence for permanent guests in the house, and for 
minimum patronage of $20.00 per month in the 
dining-room for these permanent guests were fixed. 

3. Standardized methods of purchase and service 
especially in the office were introduced. 

4. Permanent improvements to the house costing 
$84.32 were made. 

5. Additions to equipment which may be classed as 
permanent to the amount of $656.66 were purchased. 
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6. Reduction of the cost of operation in salaries 
and wages, with improvement in the general service, 
was effected. 

7. The policy of frequent and regular meetings of 
the House Committee with the manager present, was 
established. 


By-Laws AND REORGANIZATION 


At the November Meeting of the National Board, 
the Executive Committee of the Club was asked to 
present to the Board a plan of reorganization for the 
management of the Club, the main points to be 
considered being: 


1. Division of management between the National 
Association and the local group of resident 
members of the club. 

2. Division of financial responsibility between the 
National Association and the local group of 
resident members of the club. 


The following plan of reorganization was agreed 
upon: In the event of the successful conclusion of 
the campaign to raise $200,000 for purchase of the 
National Headquarters Building, all national mem- 
bers of the A. A. U. W. automatically will become 
members of the club, without payment of member- 
ship dues to the club. The club shall retain the 
full $25 dues from each resident member, all income 
from the restaurant, and all income from the rentable 


rooms, exclusive of any charge for any rooms 


occupied for headquarters purposes by the National 
Association. The club will pay %6,000 annual 
rental to the National Association for the use of the 
building, exclusive of the space now occupied by the 
National Association for Headquarters purposes, 
with provision for adjustment at the end of the yearly 
period, based upon experiences gained and upon the 
number of rooms permanently occupied by the 
A. A. U. W. For the first six months after the new 
arrangement goes into effect the club will pay 
$1,500 rental, or at the rate of $3,000 yearly. 

In conformity with the foregoing plan of reorgani- 
zation, the By-Laws were prepared by the Committee, 
adopted by the Executive Committee, and trans- 
mitted to the Board of Directors of the A. A. U. W. 
through the Executive Secretary, as requested, 
March 1, 1924. The members of the Committee 
on By-Laws as well as those of the Executive 
Committee, have been most patient and tireless in 
their efforts to find a plan for managing the club 
that will be possible for the resident members to 
handle and at the same time meet with the entire 
approval of the large non-resident membership. ‘The 
local women deeply appreciate this opportunity to 
render the National Association distinct service; and 
are eager to do all in their power to make this building 
fitting headquarters for the national and _inter- 
national offices and a home center for all members 
of the A. A. U. W. 

EvizaBetu H. WILKINS, 
Chairman of Club Committee. 


LEGISLATIVE POLICIES 


HE following measures presented by the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Policies were endorsed or 
reéndorsed by the convention: 


PRoposED FEDERAL EpUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The education bill. (Sterling-Reed, S. 1337, 
H. R. 3923.) 

A national physical education bill providing for 
extension of physical education of children in the 
states through federal aid toward the preparation 
and payment of supervisors and teachers. (Bacon 
H. R. 4800.) 

A compulsory education and school census bill for 
the District of Columbia. (Capper, S. 2040, 67th 
Congress.) 

An amendment to the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education Act providing for increased appropriation 
for instruction in home economics. (S. 140 8.) 

A teachers’ salary bill providing for an increase in 
salaries for teachers in the public schools of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Teachers are the only Government 
employees not affected by the reclassification legis- 


lation passed by Congress. 
Congress.) 


(Capper, S. 3136, 67th 


EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 


A child labor amendment which aims to give 
Congress power to pass laws prohibiting and restrict- 
ing labor of children. (S. J. Res. 19.) 

Adequate appropriation to Children’s Bureau for 
collecting data on prostitution in its effect on welfare 
of children. 

Participation of the United States in the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, with the Hughes 
reservation. (King, S. Res. 36, S. Res. 32, same as 
36 without preamble.) 

A federal industrial home for women. (S. 790, 
introduced by Senator Curtis on Dec. 20, 1923; 
H. R. 685.) 

“Petition, urge and request the President of the 
United States at the earliest possible date to present 
to the Senate of the United States the Covenant of 
the League of Nations for ratification on such terms 
as will be consistent with our constitution and con- 
sonant with the dignity and honor, the moral 
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responsibility and power of our Republic.” 
dorsed by Convention in Portland, July 1923.) 

Endorsement was also given to the Stanfield- 
Lehlbach bill which was not proposed to the branches 
three months before the annual convention, but was 
endorsed by more than a two-thirds vote of the 
delegates to the convention. 

The action taken with regard to the Lucretia Mott 
amendment that “men and women shall have equal 
rights throughout the United States and every place 
subject to its jurisdiction,” was as follows: 


(En- 


1. That this Convention take no action on the 
above resolution at this time. 

2. That during the coming year the arguments for 
and against a women’s equal rights amend- 
ment be made the subject of study by the 
Association in all its branches. 

3. That during the coming year the Association 
as such and its officers, acting officially, shall 


take no position for or against such an 
amendment. 


The following resolution was also proposed from 
the floor and adopted: 


“That on November 1, 1924, a mail ballot shall 
be sent to every branch, affiliated alumnae organi- 
zation and general member of the Association, 
asking whether the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, an organization founded for the 
advancement of education, should vote on ques- 
tions so controversial as the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment; and if the vote returned shall show that 
sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of our (individual) 
membership is opposed to such action, this deci- 
sion shall be considered final so far as the question 
of the Equal Rights Amendment is concerned, and 
shall be interpreted as meaning that the Associa- 
tion takes no action either for or against it.” 


POSSIBILITIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROJECT 


HE call to the convention had on its first page 

a statement of the purpose of this Association 
which was unfamiliar to me. It will serve as a text 
for what I have to say. It ran as follows: ‘ This 
association is constituted with the purpose of uniting 
the alumnae of different institutions for practical 
work, for the collection and publication of statistical 
and other information concerning education, and in 
general for the maintenance of high standards of 
education.” 

There is no greater responsibility for college women 
than the maintenance of high standards of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. We ought to realize 
this, if only for selfish reasons. We cannot conduct 
college education satisfactorily without adequate 
foundations in elementary and secondary schools. 
There is a tendency at times for educational stand- 
ards to be lowered. In a democratic country the 
danger in this direction for institutions of higher 
learning is great. If our college degrees are to retain 
their value, we must have good schools, otherwise 
poorly prepared entrants will tend to bring down 
standards for graduation. This, however, is the 
least of reasons. We ought to do all in our power to 
advance education from the standpoint rather of 
public service. A college woman is one in a hundred 
who has had the privilege of higher education. We 
have, therefore, an obligation to those who have not 
had this opportunity. It is especially incumbent 
upon us to secure educational progress and to in- 
crease efficiency in what has been aptly termed “ the 
people’s university ”—the public school. Gratitude 
requires it; public safety demands it. 

This does not mean that we are to interfere with 
schools or tell superintendents or teachers how to run 


them. We have neither the knowledge nor the 
training to direct those who have devoted their lives 
to the profession of teaching as to how educational 
institutions ought to be conducted. On the con- 
trary, we must support school officials in their efforts 
to protect children from that kind of interference. 
During the war too many organizations used the 
school to further their particular schemes for social 
betterment. ‘Teachers have rightly said that out- 
side agencies in making such demands frustrate their 
work. Obviously it interferes with a well-planned 
program and it tends in fact to harass the teacher 
and rob her of initiative. It would be a profound 
mistake if we did not do all that we can to safeguard 
our schools from such well-meaning interference. 

Our first step towards making a useful contribu- 
tion must be that we ourselves should acquire know]l- 
edge. Education to-day is one of the largest enter- 
prises. It affects the lives of more persons than any 
other in the average community. Even from a 
financial point of view the school systems of our large 
cities tower in importance over all other undertak- 
ings. ‘To guide and direct such an organization re- 
quires more expert knowledge and skill than nine 
tenths of the businesses that we know. 

What can we as members of this Association do to 
advance this immense national enterprise? First I 
call your attention to a field to which women have 
paid far too little heed—the fiscal administration of | 
schools, In many of our cities we need groups of 
‘women such as you are to study this problem with a 
view to taking action. Do you realize that in half of 
the cities of this country the fiscal control of the 
schools is in the hands of a body other than the Board 
of Education which you elect? Half the boards of 
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education are not fiscally independent of the general 
municipal government. They not only cannot de- 
termine the entire sum to be expended on schools; 
their budget is reviewed in detail by a totally differ- 
ent body. In practice in every city in which such 
dual control is found there is disagreement between 
the general municipal government and the Board of 
Education. The constant bickering that results 
from the elimination of items judged important by 
the group of men who have really studied the needs of 
the schools apparently leads to no good result. Re- 
cent reports issued by the Educational Finance In- 
quiry Commission show that boards of education 
responsible for raising revenue and spending the 
funds so secured are maintaining schools at a lower 
cost per pupil in average daily attendance than that 
found in cities in which the school budget is con- 
trolled by the Board of Estimates or other municipal 
body and at the same time are providing the kind of 
education that those elected with the responsibility 
of maintaining adequate school conditions think 
best. I urge you strongly not to neglect the problem 
of the financing of schools. It is one of the most im- 
portant factors determining the character of school 
systems to-day. 

In the field of_health education in some cities we 
have similar control. Formerly health problems 
were wholly entrusted to physicians. Their policy 
was largely remedial. Now it is recognized that 
health conservation depends on the formation of 
health habits which are essentially a home and school 
responsibility. School medicine service should thus 
be in the control of school authorities; otherwise it 
will be less adequate than should be provided. 

There are other problems to which, if I had time, I 
should like to direct attention—such problems as the 
_ security of tenure and promotion of teachers, the 
_ principles underlying the Junior High School Move- 
ment, the Platoon Plan, the Dalton Plan, and the 
| classification of children in sections on the basis of 
physical, mental and educational maturity, all of 
which need serious study. ‘They each presuppose a 
philosophy of education and important psychological 
principles. You cannot introduce these changes un- 
less you have a general public sufficiently informed as 
to their merits. For example, the Dalton Plan has 
as one of its main features a new function or series of 
functions for the teacher. In some communities a 
proposal to install this type of education would lead 
quickly to the dismissal of the superintendent of 
schools, yet in how many communities has there been 
serious study of the advantages or disadvantages of 
this most interesting new type of school organization 
and administration? Unless we have intelligent per- 
sons equipped with knowledge we are doomed to ex- 
tremely slow educational progress. 

The reconstruction.of the subject-matter that is 
being presented to children to-day demands your at- 


tention. College undergraduates are greatly sur- 
prised that various parts of arithmetic which they 
laboriously learned are not being taught now. Types 
of factoring in algebra once taught in high school have 
been eliminated from the course of study, because 
they were never used in higher algebra and never 
met with outside of the classroom. Students in 
college to-day are astonished that calculus in its sim- 
plest form is being introduced in secondary schools, 
Such reconstruction, however, is by no means unique 
and is taking place on an extensive scale in the ele- 
mentary school. ‘The skills and the ideas presented 
for mastery by children under fourteen are in many 
respects different from what they were one or two 
decades ago. ‘To take a concrete illustration, let us 
consider the field of spelling. We all remember the 
spelling books that we had. As a result of elaborate 
studies of the most common words in the English 
language and the determination of their relative 
difficulty for children we now have an entirely differ- 
ent type of spelling book. The Horn-Ashbaugh 
Speller has been arranged so that the most important 
words are mastered before the less significant, taking 
into account, however, their relative difficulty for 
children and making adequate provision for suffi- 
cient drill upon each word that it will be thoroughly 
learned. 

Reconstruction of this description is bound to lead 
to extensive economy of time and effort by teachers 
and by children. It will bring school activities more 
into line with the needs of modern life. It will eradi- 
‘ate dead material from the curriculum and introduce 
into it what must be known in order to cope with the 
problems of life. Once it was thought essential that 
children should be taught to write copperplate; to- 
day we recognize in these days of typewriters that 
there are more important things to be learned. 

Changes have also been effected in methods of 
teaching. Most of us, for example, were taught 
reading by the alphabet method; our children are 
more fortunate. Methods of teaching arithmetic 
have likewise changed for the better. If you read 
such a book as Thorndike’s “Psychology of Arith- 
metic” together with his ““New Methods of Arith- 
metic,” it will give you some insight into the revolu- 
tion that is in progress in methods of teaching. 

In my opinion it is only by such study that we can 
give real service to our communities in this field. It 
sometimes happens that the superintendent of schools 
is opposed from within the teaching body itself, 
especially where their vested interests are likely to be 
interfered with. While I believe that one of the 
greatest responsibilities of the superintendent of 
schools is the education of teachers in service, never- 
theless a group of disinterested persons outside the 
system supporting school programs that demand 
some sacrifice on the part of teachers may be the only 
way to secure needed change. I have in mind such 
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crucial problems as the length of the school year and 
the school day. In the South we know the educa- 
tional opportunity of children in this respect has been 
less than for children in the North and the superin- 
tendent of schools in the South has to win over his 
teaching force to the point of view that if schools are 
properly housed in hygenic buildings children might 
as well be there as elsewhere. A group of thinking 
college women, who see what it means in the amount 
of education received, when you cut down the school 
year by a month and allow children to have working 
papers at fourteen will by the force of their opinion 
greatly help in inducing the average teacher to take 
the same point of view. 

There should be two types of work going on in 
your local branches. You need first to form groups 
for purposes of study. Secondly, you need to have 
access to accurate information about your own sys- 
tem of schools. I suggest for this purpose that you 
commandeer the services of women in the school sys- 
tem in administrative or supervisory positions. You 
should have an Education Committee in your branch, 
on which these women should serve and which should 
be devoted to watching the interests of the schools. 
Have on that committee those women who are in a 
position to give you correct information both as to 
the present conditions and future needs. If there is 


a woman assistant superintendent, or a principal of a 
training college for teachers, or a supervisor of in- 
struction in elementary grades or an assistant director 
of educational research, secure their services for that 
committee, whether they have a college degree or 
not. In all cases they will have a degree, if the ap- 
pointments are recent. They will provide the in- 
formation that is essential for the work of your 
branch. You will find that fruitful ideas will be 
suggested by these persons. They can tell you ac- 
curately what the next steps to be taken should be in 
the opinion of the school authorities, who are devot- 
ing all their energies to the consideration of improve- 
ment of educational facilities. You cannot possibly 
achieve success without working to a large extent 
with these officials. Equipped with the more thor- 
ough knowledge that such a procedure will bring of 
local conditions and enlightened by study of modern 
books on educational methods, college women can 
render a distinctive service by uniting with other 
organizations of women in a determined effort to 
enlarge the educational opportunities of the children 
of the nation and showing leadership in a field in 
which by virtue of their training they are likely to 
obtain a hearing. 
Acners L. Rocerrs. 
Smith College. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRE-SCHOOL AGE 


HE growing sense among us of the importance 

of the pre-school age is based partly upon the 
opinion of psychiatrists and partly upon a common 
sense understanding of children. We have come by 
these means to realize that much is determined 
before the child comes in contact with the schoc! and 
we have reached this conclusion in spite of the fact 
that at present there is comparatively little scientific 
proof. We know less, in scientific terms, about the 
pre-school child than about the child at any other 
age. Children of that age have not been studied 
because they have not been available in groups for 
scientific study, as other children have. 

I have been surprised to realize how little we know 
about the laws of physical and mental growth of the 
young child. I find that some problems I had sup- 
posed very well understood are not understood at 
all. For an illustration, after seeing so many chil- 
dren going through the stages of loss of teeth and of 
braces in their mouths, I had supposed that the 
dentists knew quite thoroughly what they were 
doing. A dentist recently admitted, frankly, that 
they really are by no means sure that this is always 
necessary. He represented a group who wished to 
do research work in that field and wanted models of 
children’s jaws taken from year to year. This was 
indeed an honest dentist to whom we are indebted 


for an excellent illustration of the many things we 
do not know regarding physical development—a 
state of things which in regard to mental develop- 
ment is even more true. 

I suppose I should give the background of experi- 
ence from which I myself speak. I have, first of all, 
two children of my own. In addition to that, I 
have for two years observed thirty-six young chil- 
dren, seeing them day after day and doing certain 
research work with them. Our work is only two 
years and three months old. Our oldest living 
graduates are barely seven years old. These children 
have constituted a cross section of the community. 
Some are rich and some poor; some come from homes 
of education and culture, others from homes of 
limited background; some come from normal and 
some from broken homes. There is no difficulty in 
getting the children, the only trouble is in keeping 
them out. Our waiting list is many times the size 
of the school. To have a good chance of acceptance, 
a child must be registered at or before birth. 

The purpose of the school is twofold: research, 
which will add to the sum of human knowledge about 
children, and the teaching of young women to care 
for and manage children intelligently and wisely. So 
far our women students are of college grade, graduate 


and undergraduate. The undergraduate courses 
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are designed not to create specialists, but to give 
young women a knowledge about children, and an 
attitude toward them which will make them better 
mothers, teachers, nurses, social workers, or inter- 
ested aunties. 

The school is able to supplement the home care of 
children, physical, mental and social. We have 
some proof that this kind of supplementing of home 
‘are makes for better physical development, better 
mental development and better social development 
of children than takes place in the unaided home. I 
would like to state briefly for you the nature of this 
proof. 

The service which the school can render in the 
physical realm consists in complete physical ex- 
aminations, scientific feeding at school by an expert 
in nutrition, corrective gymnastic exercises, and a 
regular daily régime of work, outdoor play, sleep 
and food. Frequent consultations with the mother 
about the home care of the child take place. The 
establishment of correct physical habits is an impor- 
tant part of the process. The growth charts of our 
children, kept in terms of height and weight, show 
that they are growing at fifty per cent more than the 
expected rate. We are also able to correct such 
common minor defects as constipation, — slight 
anaemias, and poor posture, in nearly every case. 
“vidently, then, there is room for the improvement 
of standards of physical care for children in average 
homes. 

The means of promoting mental development are 
much less well understood than the means of promot- 
ing physical development. We have tried to study 
the normal mental activities and learning processes 
of children between two and five years of age, and on 
the basis of such a study, to establish an environ- 
ment which will set the stage for well-balanced 
mental growth. Children of this age are acquiring 
motor control, the basis for all sorts of future skills. 
They need a chance to run, jump, climb, balance, 
swing, pull things about, and handle a great variety 
of tools and implements. Many mothers, out of 
undue solicitude and lack of faith, refuse to allow 
children of this age the opportunity for free activities 
of this type. They are afraid to take the necessary 
chances. ‘The child is not allowed to climb for fear 
he will fall, he can’t have a hammer for fear he will 
pound his fingers or break the window with it, he 
can’t have scissors for fear he will cut his clothes. 
All these restrictions mean serious limitation in the 
child’s first task of learning to control and command 
his own body. Little children are intensely inter- 
ested in becoming acquainted with new objects and 
exploring the world a bit. Usually they are given 
too little opportunity to enlarge their knowledge of 
the world. The chance to learn all the common 
objects about them through first-hand experience, 
including simple nature study, constitutes real educa- 





tion at this age. The acquisition of a vocabulary is 
another important project. They like to learn the 
words which apply to new experiences. ‘To acquire 
the power of getting ideas through the spoken word 
is education at two and three. Children should be 
talked to about their experiences, and should learn 
to be read to. Making their own stories, and drama- 
tizing the stories told them are important educational 
activities. 

Children like to express their ideas through other 
mediums than stories, and should be encouraged to. 
They like to draw, to model, to paint and to con- 
struct with tools. They like to cut and paste and 
sometimes to sew a bit. The crudity of these early 
art productions does not deceive the intelligent adult 
as to their value to the child. That he be encouraged 
to have ideas and to express them, is the important 
point. Music, properly adapted to the age of the 
child, plays an important part in his development. 

We have some proof that the children in our 
nursery are profiting, in terms of rate of mental 
development, by being furnished with the type of 
educational environment which I have tried to 
suggest. We have given mental tests to all of our 
children. The only series which as yet furnishes a 
basis of comparison is the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Scale. This has been given to all of our chil- 
dren who were three or more. <A second test, given 
from eight months to a year later, showed a very 
general and large increase of intelligence quotient. 
Fully three-fourths of them went up in quotient, 
and the average increase for those who went up, was 
over twenty points. A control series of children, 
taken from our own waiting list, failed to show any 
increase. We can conclude then, that the nursery 
school environment is very effectually furthering 
the kind of capacity measured by mental tests. 
How permanent the advantage thus created, none 
can say, but it seems reasonable to assume that a 
good start is permanently important. 

In terms of social development we have no meas- 
ures, but observation leads us to believe that the 
result is even more striking in this field. Little 
children have strong social interests, and the group 
itself furnishes the best means of social training. 
We have thought that young children did not care 
about companionships of their own age chiefly be- 
cause we have given them very little chance to 
demonstrate their preferences. Even the two-year- 
old has social interests. Though two-year-olds do 
not enter into codperative games, they are intensely 
interested in having another two-year-old nearby. 
They frequently play side by side, each with the 
same kind of toy—a doll, for instance. Though 
there is no coéperative play, each one keeps an in- 
terested eye on the other, gets suggestions and has 
his interest heightened by the presence of the other 
child, and maintains his play longer and more 
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fruitfully than he would alone. By three, more 
definitely codperative play begins, and at four very 
complex games of playing house, store, weddings or 
surgical operations, are staged. 

It is the social atmosphere created by the group, 
which seems to be the most powerful aid in helping 
to correct undesirable types of reaction and further 
the desirable ones. Many children, even at three 
or four, are already displaying traits and character- 
istics which need correction, if, indeed, they can be 
corrected. We have been very ready to attribute 
outstanding traits of character to heredity, but 
intimate contact with young children shakes one’s 
faith in the potency of heredity. If one can see 
how the management given the child may have 
brought about the types of behavior which the child 
displays, and if furthermore, the behavior proves 
capable of modification through the social environ- 
ment, then one is much less apt to think that heredity 
played a decisive part. Among our nursery school 
children we have had some who were excessively shy, 
some who were too pliant and yielding, some who 
were too bossy and dominant, some who were ex- 
tremely negative and contrary, some who were very 
self-conscious, some who were extremely dependent, 
some who were unusually reliable and independent, 
some who were excessively given to showing off. 
Most of these tendencies could be understood in the 
light of family background and the management of 
the child, and most of them could be modified under 
school conditions. I have time to cite only two 
cases: Alice was an alert, eager little girl of three who 
was physically well developed, and mentally much 
above average for her age. Her first intelligence 
quotient was 133 and her second 149. At the age 
of four she taught herself to read, with no assistance 
at school and very little at home. She was intensely 
interested in everything at school, but determined to 
manage it all herself. She wanted to sing all the 
songs, tell all the stories, play the leading part in all 
the games, and tell the teachers what to do next. 
If she said, “‘It’s time for us to go out to play now,” 
the chances were that she was right. Indeed, one 
of the maddening things about her was that she was 
usually right. Her notion of setting the tables was 
to stand in the middle of the floor and tell all the 
others what to do. Her executive ability was 
unquestioned. If left alone with a group of children, 
she inevitably took charge and tried to manage 
affairs. The difficulty was that she was so selfish 
and so domineering that the other children did not 
like her and would not have her in their games if 
they could help it. Her mother was a thoughtful 
woman whose analysis of the case seemed to us 
correct. The child had a very difficult birth in 
which both mother and child were injured. For 
seven months a daily battle was required to keep her 
alive. She weighed less at seven months than she 


had at birth. The doctor’s orders were that she 
was never to be allowed to cry or get excited and that 
every need must be met as soon as expressed. By 
the age of seven months she had formed the idea 
that her desires were the most important thing in the 
world, and that the rest of the world existed to 
fulfill them. She was the only child of elderly 
parents who adored and admired her so much that 
no real program for correction of the fault had been 
undertaken when she grew older and stronger. It 
seemed entirely unnecessary to call upon heredity to 
explain Alice’s bossiness. School had a_ limited 
success in correcting it, in spite of the lack of full 
coéperation at home. 

Small Johnnie, a mentally and physically superior 
child of almost four, came into the school only to 
stand about for weeks, refusing to play his part, and 
looking supercilious and extremely self-conscious. 
His first contribution to the school was a structure 
of blocks which he built alone, and upon inquiry, 
reported to be “a jail for bad boys.” About this 
time his mother reported that Johnnie had come 
home and told her the other children did not like 
him. Of course, she said, she was sure this was not 
true, but she wished to know how he could have 
gotten such an idea. We described his behavoir at 
school and put up squarely to his mother the question 
as to why the children should like him when he 
behaved as he did. His mother saw the point, and 
made a careful analysis of the family’s dealings with 
the child. The outstanding method of discipline 
was to tell the child what people would think of him 
if he did thus and so, until his mind was so filled with 
what people would think of him that he scarcely 
dared do anything. A change of method at home 
and gradually getting him interested in the activities 
of the school to the point of forgetting himself in his 
absorption in what he was doing, transformed the 
child until he seemed little, if at all, more self- 
conscious than the others. 

The question before us now, is what contribution, 
if any, an organization like the A. A. U. W. can make 
toward the study of the pre-school child, and the 
training of parents to deal more wisely with him. 
As yet, we, as college women, have made very little 
application of our knowledge of science to the prob- 
lem of the pre-school child. It should be possible 
for this Association to organize among its members, 
groups of mothers of young children who would be 
able to make records of development which would be 
of value, and who would be interested in making a 
study of what little is known about problems of 
behavior. Such groups should become leaders in 
their own communities in stimulating interest in, and 
in raising the level of public information with regard 
to, the pre-school child. The campaign for the 
physical hygiene of young childhood is well under 
way, but still needs pushing. The campaign for 
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the mental hygiene of young childhood is scarcely 
begun. 


HELEN TuHompson WOOLLEY, 
Assistant Director of the Merrill-Palmer School. 


OUTLINES AND READINGS ON INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN 


(To be used in connection with the Report of the Educational 
Secretary on pp. 6-8.) 
1. GENERAL READING: 
Ho.iurnawortn, Leta §., Special Talents and Defects, 
Their Significance for Education. Macmillan, 
New York, 1923. (Contains bibliography.) 
Gopparp, A. A., Human Efficiency and Levels of 
Intelligence. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1920. 
Intelligence Tests and Their Uses, National Society 
for the Study of Education (21st yearbook). Pub- 
lic School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ili- 
nois, 1924. 


2. READINGS ON ExcepTriONAL CHILDREN: 

The Gifted Child, 23rd yearbook, Part I, National 
Society for the Study of Education. Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1924. 
(Annotated bibliography included.) 


$3. READINGS ON PROBLEM CHILDREN: 

Three Problem Children, Narratives from a child 
guidance clinic. Publication No. 2, Joint Com- 
mittee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency. 
50 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


4. INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION: 
Parkuurst, Heven, Education on the Dalton Plan. 

E. P. Dutton Company, N. Y., 1922. 

The Winnetka Plan: 

Burk, Freperick, State Teachers’ College, San 
Francisco, Monograph C, and reprints of other 
articles on his work, that furnish the back- 
ground for the Winnetka Plan. 

Burk, Fren., Breaking the Lock Step. Journal of 
the National Education Association, April 1924, 
p. 123-4. 


WaASHBURNE, CARLETON W.: 

Breaking the Lockstep in Our Schools. School and 
Society, Oct. 5, 1918. 

The Individual System in Winnetka. 
tary School Journal, Sept. 1920. 

Can Public Schools Be Fitted to Individual Chil- 
dren? Normal  Instructor-Primary Plans, 
May 1921. 

A Democratized School System. 
Board Journal, March 1921. 

Goal Books in the Winnetka Schools. 
School Board Journal, Dec. 1921. 

Educational Measurement as a Key to Individual 
Instruction and Promotions. Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, March 1922. 

Merits of the Individual Plan of Instruction. 
School Life, Vol. IX. No. 8, April 1924, 
p. 179. 

Coueg, L. W., Prevention of the Lockstep in Schools. 
School and Society, February 25, 1922. 
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In addition, the following magazines contain articles on 
these subjects: 
School and Society. 
The School Review. 
Educational Administration and Supervision. 
Elementary School Journal. 
Teachers College Record. 
Journal of Educational Research. 
Journal of the National Education Association. 
School Life. 


Progressive Education. 


REVISED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILD 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND OUTLINES: 
Outlines of Child Study: edited by Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg. (Macmillan, 1922.) 
Child Care and Child Welfare: Outlines for Study. ‘The 
Children’s Bureau in Coéperation with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 65. 


PuysicaL DEVELOPMENT: 


The Runabouts in the House of Health: American Child 
Health Association, 1923. 

The Health of the Runabout Child: William Palmer 
Lucas. Macmillan, 1923. 229 p. 

The Healthy Child from Two to Seven: Francis H. Mac- 
Carthy, M.D. Macmillan. 

The Canadian Mother's Book: The Little Blue Books, 
Mother’s Series: The Deputy Minister, Department 
of Health, Ottawa, Canada. 

My Little Child’s Health: American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, 1923. 

Examination of Pre-School Age Children: American Red 
Cross, N. Y. County Chapter, Health Service, 598 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Physical Status of the Pre-School Child, Gary, Indiana: 
Anna E. Rude. U. S$. Children’s Bureau, Publica- 
tion, No. 111, 1923. 


EDUCATION: 

Nursery School Education: Grace Owen. Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., London, 1920. 176 p. E. P. Dutton & 
Ce., N.. ¥. 

The Nursery School: Margaret Macmillan. J. M. Dent 
& Sons, London, 1919. E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y., 
1919. 356 p. 

The Pre-School Child: Arnold Gesell, M.D. 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1923. 260 p. 
pre-school education. 

Kindergarten and the Nursery School Movement: Julia 
Wade Abbott. Mother and Child, Feb., 1923. p. 
51-6. Published by American Child Hygiene Asso 
ciation, Balt., Md. 

Pre-Kindergarten Education: Kathleen Edwards. 
dergarten and First Grade, Oct. 1922. 
Mass. 

Significance of the Nursery School Idea for the Day Nur- 
sery: Bird Stein Gans. Mother and Child, Feb. 
1923. p. 56-63. Published by the American Child 
Hygiene Association, Baltimore, Md. 

A Nursery School Experiment: Harriet M. Johnson and 
Carmen S. Reuben. Bureau of Educational Exper- 


Houghton 
The best book on 


Kin- 
Springfield, 
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ments, Bul. 11, 1922. 144 West 13th St., N. Y., 81 p. 

Some Experiments in Pre-School Education: Nina C. 
Vandewalker; Dept. of Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Kindergarten Circular, No. 10, Washington, D. C., 
1923, 4 p. 

Pre-School Education: Helen Thompson Woolley. 
American School, Vol. VIII, No. 6, p. 173-6. 
waukee, Wis. June, 1922. 


The 
Mil- 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT: 


The Dawn of Mind: Margaret Drummond. 
London, 1919. 

Five Years Old or Thereabouts: Margaret Drummond. 
Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y., 1920. 
Child Psychology: Vilhelm Rasmussen. 

London, 1920. 

The Biography of a Baby: Millicent W. Shinn, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1900. 

The Development of the Child: Nathan Oppenheim. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1902. 

Psychology of the Pre-School Period: C. Macfie Camp- 
bell. Transactions of the American Child Hygiene 
Association, Vol. 12, p. 137-44. Published by the 
American Child Health Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1921. 

Record of Work, Group IIT (3 yrs. old): Jessie Stanton. 
Bureau of Educational Experiments, N. Y., 1921. 

Studies of Personality: Helen Thompson Woolley: 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, Dec. 1922. 
Princeton, N. J. 


E. Arnold, 


Gyldendal, 


MenTAL HYGIENE: 


Mental Training for the Pre-School Aged Child: Lillien 
J. Martin. Barr Wagner Pub. Co., San Francisco. 
The Mental Hygiene of Childhood: William A. White. 

Little, Brown & Co., 1920. 
Psychoanalysis in the Classroom: George H. Green, 
Putnam’s, 1922. 


The New Psychology, and the Teacher: Hugh Crichton 
Miller. T. Seltzer, N. Y., 1922. 

The Nervous Child: Hector Charles Cameron. 
London. 

Halit Clinics for Children of Pre-School Age: Douglas 
A. Thom. Mental Hygiene, Vol. 6, p. 463-70. Al- 
bany, N. Y. July, 1922. 


GENERAL READINGS ON CHILD TRAINING: 


Your Child Today and Tomorrow: Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg. Lippincott & Co., 1913. 

Mothers and Children: Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Holt & Co., N. Y., 1914. 

A Montessori Mother: Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Holt & Co., N. Y., 1916. 

Misunderstood Children: Elizabeth Harrison. 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Children Astray: Hexter and Drucker. 
versity Press, 1923. 

Psychology and Parenthood: H. Addington Bruce. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., N. Y., 1915. 

First Steps in Child Training: Michael V. O’Shea. 
F. J. Drake & Co., Chicago. 

Parenthood and Child Nurture: Edna Dean 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

Child Training: Angelo Patri. 
N. Y., 1922. 

Concerning Children: Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
Maynard & Co., Boston, 1901. 

Recreation of the Pre-School Child: Mary M. Roche. 
Transactions of the American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 12, p. 150-5. Published by the American 
Child Health Association, Washington, D. C., 1921. 

The Pre-School Child: His Social Significance: Arnold 
Gesell. The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. CV, No. 194, p. 
277-80. Philadelphia, Jan. 1923. 

FRANCES FENTON BERNARD. 


Frowde, 


Henry 
Henry 
Central 


Harvard Uni- 


Baker. 
D. Appleton & Co., 


Small, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BRANCH PROGRAMS 


1. The Christiania Conference and the work of the 
International Federation of University Women. 

2. Legislation endorsed by the Washington Convention. 
Study of Bills, Arguments For and Against. 

3. Co-operative Service for Homes. 

4. Promotion of Study and Appreciation of the Fine 
Arts. 

5. Presentation and Discussion of the Educational 
Program. 

6. How to Get More Well-Qualified Women on the 
Boards of Trustees of Colleges and Universities. Study 
of Situation in Your Own State. 

7. How to Get More Well-Qualified Women (1) into 
Administrative Positions in Colleges and Universities as 
Presidents, Deans, Heads of Departments; (2) into the 
Public Schools as Members of School Boards, Superin- 
tendents, and Principals. Study of Situation in Your 
Own State. 

8. Co-operation Among Women’s Organizations. 

9. Study of Other Organizations with which the A. A. 


U. W. is Affiliated: American Council on Education, Asso- 
ciation to Aid Scientific Research by Women, Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee, etc. 

10. The Recognition of Colleges: Methods of Studying 
Institutions, Relation to Raising Standards, and Reasons 
for National and Associate Members. 

11. The National Fellowships and Fellows. 

12. The National Organization, Headquarters, Branches, 
Committees—Study of our Headquarters and Branch 
Machinery. 

Suggestions concerning these subjects will be found in the 
May and October JouRNALS in reports of committees 
and Convention resolutions. Further suggestions and 
references will be sent from Headquarters on request. We 
suggest that you devote your last meeting before the 
Annual Convention in Indianapolis in April to presenta- 
tion and discussion of the matters to be considered in 
the Convention. As far as possible, these will be given to 
you in the March JOURNAL. 

Mina Kerr. 








WASHINGTON FUND 


SECTIONAL STATEMENT OF WASHINGTON FUND FOR PURCHASE OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND 
CLUB HOUSE MAY 8, 1924 


SECTION 


North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
N. E. Central 

S. E. Central 

N. W. Central 

S. W. Central 
North Rocky 
South Rocky... 
North Pacific... . 
South Pacific 
Friends and Foreign 


Total 


May 17—Total.. 
* Based on information 


SECTION 


N. Atlantic. . . 
S. Atlantic 


N 

®. Atilantic..... 
N. E. Central.......... 
S. E. Central.... 

N. W. Central. . . 

S. W. Central 

N. Rocky Mtn.... 

S. Rocky Mtn 
N. Pacific. ... 
S. Pacific. .... 


‘otal’. ... 


May 27—Total 


* Exclusive of gifts from a 


Quota 


Amount 


$43,750 
18,522 
50,288 
6,720 
26,040 
29,386 
2,086 
3,332 
13,216 
22,442 


SUBSCRIPTIONS IN HAND or ASSURED 





received from branch or section officers. 





Per cent Per cent | Cash Pledges Cash or | Expected but 
of Total of in in Pledges held | not formally 
Total Quota Hand Hand at Branch pledged * 
20.3 $28,297 .75 64.7 $8,180.63 | $12,247.12 | $2,024.00 | $5,846.00 
8.6 11,849.50 63.9 6,747.89 | 4,854.89 | 200 .00 47 .00 
23.5 18,211.20 36.2 6,959 .27 | 9,293 .93 | 0 1,958 .00 
3.1 1,172.50 17.4 553.50 201.00 | 0 418.00 
i.3 11,589.00 44.5 2,013.00 | 8,067 .00 | 1,140.00 369 .00 
13.6 20,739.00 | 70.6 5,043.00 | 12,446.00 | 0 3,250.00 
1.0 570.00 | 27.3 139.00 | 431.00 0 0 
1.5 1,682.00 | 50.5 743.50 | 468 50 14.00 456 .00 
6.1 7,318.00 | 55.4 1,799.50 | 3,671.50 292 .00 1,555 .00 
10.4 14,853.00 | 66.2 6,536.50 | 6,437.50 824.60 1,055 .00 
288 00 258.00 | MEMO] eseeccccs | cseeenees 
100.0 | $116,564.95 54.0 $38,973.51 | $58,143.44 | $4,494.00 $14,954.00 
$130,793 . 20 60.6 $40,536.51 $59,571.94 $3,994.00 $26,690.75 
ILLUMINATING DETAILS OF RESPONSES FROM BRANCHES 
: am 
——— Branches Branches 
Branches anes. | active; less | not active, Becalmed Silent 
. | active; half | a 
pledging full | | than half of but indi- 
of quota | ee 
quota an quota viduals Branches Branches 
subscribed | | ; nie 
| subscribed subscribing | 
- pee : : , 
Amt | Am’t | Am’t | | Am’t | Am’t | | Am’t 
No. sub- No. | sub- | No. | sub- | No. | sub- | No. | sub- No. | unsub- 
| scribed | scribed | | scribed scribed | | scribed | scribed 
| | | | } 
| = = | i i 
$ ($6,638 | 2 | $4,428 | 18 | $3,599 | 3 $57 | 6 $74 | 3 |81,246 
11] 7,518; 1 | 53] 12] 1,477] 2 20 | | 300] 2 364 
10 | 6,622 l 3,000 23 | 3,525 2 29 | 546 9 | 4,004 
] 238 . i 224 | 3 337 2 35 | ¢ 123 6 1,148 
11 6,720 : 100 13 | 3,204 | 0 0} 3 57 | 3 1,456 
22 |15,576 | 0 o| 9| 2237] 2 19 | 0 0 | 10 | 4,228 
2 431 0 0 2 | 114 | 0 0; | 0 | g 560 
0 0 l 891 3 225; i | eo; @ | 0 | Q 280 
+ | 5,166 | 0 0}; 7] 1,317}; 1 | 25) 2 | 250) 0} 0 
5 |10,542 | 1 500 | 4] 1,618 | 1 100} 3 | 100 0 0 
74 | 59,451 8 | 9,196 | 94 /17,653 | 14 | 295 | 26 | 295 | 37 | 13,286 
76 $67,025 9 $12,196 92 $14,120 36 $12,922 






































lumnae associations, etc., included in sectional] statement. 
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WASHINGTON FUND 


HE Washington Fund Committee is happy to 
report a widespread support of the Fund. 

The Board of Directors, April 17-19, 1924, ap- 
proved giving membership in the national club to 
associate and local members. On April 23, 1924, 
the Association in its business session voted to adopt 
the By-Laws of the national club as presented by 
the Executive Committee. 

The Washington Fund Committee cannot em- 
phasize too strongly how great a help it would be if 
all individuals and branches would thoroughly con- 
sider their capacity for making a pledge and would 
make that PLEDGE Now, Brerore Summer. In this 
way the overhead expense of the Fund could be 
quickly reduced. 

The Branches Committee, made up of one rep- 
resentative from each branch, met twice during the 
Convention period. Scores of questions were an- 
swered, and the problems of “silent,” “shy,” or 
“becalmed”’ branches were discussed. (‘‘ Becalmed” 
is the nickname carried by branches with less than 
one-fifth of their quotas pledged and waiting for 
another moving breeze of enthusiasm to stir them.) 

The quota is based on the average of $14 a member 
which, multiplied by the membership of July 1, 1923, 
would, it was figured, raise the sum needed. It rep- 
resents an arithmetically equal apportionment of 
the debt among all members. Each sectional quota 
will be raised within its own territory, and no one 
section can say that it paid for another section’s 
membership in the Headquarters and Club. The 
responsibility for large gifts rests upon the sections, 
states and branches. 

A total of $133,000 was subscribed by 189 of the 
245 branches organized before July 1, 1923, and 
includes $469 from 8 new branches from whom 
nothing was asked or expected. 

There are many ways of pledging a quota: 

Huntington, West Va.—%50 pledged at Portland and paid early 
fall 1923. $300 pledged March 11 payable before April 21, 1924. 
$400 pledged March 11 payable next two years. Club acting 
as unit. 

_ Amarillo, Texas (new)—Only organized October 12, 1923 but 
in order to be put on the Founders’ Roll we voted to give $50 
over a period of two years in four semi-annual installments. 

Valley City, N. Dak—lIt was decided to pay our quota of 
$294.00—100%, and to begin right away. Later voted to raise 
our contribution to $500 and make it a memorial to Mrs. Perrine. 

Niles-Buchanan, Mich—vVoted to pay quota in two annual 
payments $182 each. 

_San Jose, Calif—Voted to accept and try to raise quota as- 
signed. First part by individual canvass. Remainder according 
to plans being worked out. 

Oconomowoc, Wis. (new)—Sending one-half of what our quota 
would be if the branch was older. 

St. Louis, Mo—Telegram: St. Louis branch pledged Head- 
quarters quota yesterday. 

_ Chapel Hill, N. C—First report: The branch is a small one, in 
its first year, and the amount sent in, $85.00 is all that we can 
give. Last report: Motion to pledge our quota. 


Michigan—Telegram: Ann Arbor, Detroit and other branches 
plan a patrons’ fund to complete Michigan quota. 


The gifts Iv Memoriam are a touching response 


to the appeal for the fund. The Michigan alumne 
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have contributed in memory of Blanche Myers, 
former president of their Washington alumne; cer- 
tain Washington branch members, in memory of 
Kate Dewey Cole, of Wisconsin, a former president 
of the branch; the Alpha Chi Omega Fraternity, in 
memory of May Allison, former head of the Record 
Department of the Woman’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union; the Oberlin alumnz, in memory of 
Mrs. Adelia Field Johnston, for many years Dean 
of Women at Oberlin College; and the Branch of 
Valley City, N. D., in memory of Mrs. L. C. Perrine, 
the 28th woman in the United States to receive a 
degree, who at the time of her death was the oldest 
woman college graduate; the Madison Branch in 
memory of Mrs. Olin. 

All gifts will be recognized in the Founders’ Book, 
which will be made up of sheets of parchment paper, 
11X14 inches, lettered and decorated, we hope, by 
individual members, orthe art depart ments of colleges. 
The binding will be the gift of a group of Washington 
women and will be done by a college woman who 
is a master craftsman in binding. 

The Committee will welcome suggestions as to 
artists willing to decorate or letter a page. 

Zach sectional quota will be raised within its own 
territory, and no one section can say that it paid for 
another section’s membership in the Headquarters 
and Club. The responsibility for getting large gifts 
rests upon the sections, states, and branches. 


BraNncues PLEDGED TO RatsepD Quotas 


North Atlantic Section: #Oklahoma City, 
low Have . Okla. 
nt ea Sogggme Okmulgee, Okla. 
(new) ieee Ponca City, Okla. 
Corning, N. Y. Sapulpa, Okla. 
Jamestown, N. Y. tTulsa, Okla. 
*Erie, Pa. #*Sedalia, Mo. 
Pittsburgh Pa Warrensburg, Mo 
*Reading Pa, ; *Vandalia, Mo. 
*tRutland, Vt. — Texas 
a St. Louis, Mo. 


#*Sheboygan, Wis. 
(new) 


SoutheastCentralSection: 


Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 


Northwest Central 
tion: 


Ames, Iowa 
Burlington, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Sioux City, lowa 
Pipestone, Minn. 
*St. Cloud, Minn. 
#*Winona, Minn. 
“Chadron, Nebr. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Sec- 


South Atlantic Section: 
*Washington, D. C. 
Wilmington, Del 
Chape: Hill, N. C. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


North Rocky Mountain 
Section: 
Great Falls, Mont. 
*Laramie, Wyo. 


tCharlottesville, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Williamsburg, Va. 
#Fairmont, W. Va. 
#Huntington W. Va. 
Parkersburg, W. 
Va. 


Northeast Central Section 
t*Bloomington, Ill. 


#Elgin, Ill. 
#* Decatur, Ind. 
(new) 
South Bend, Ind. 
#Niles-Buchanan, 
Mich. 
*Y oungstown, O 
(new) 
Madison, Wis. 
#*Oconomowoc, Wis 
(new) 


* Pledges already paid in full 


© Donor branch 


t Quota oversubscribed, but less 
Pledges may run until May 1, 1926 
Washington Fund, A. A. 


D.C. 


tValley City, N. 
Dak. 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Southwest Central Sec- 
tion: 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Emporia, Kans. 
Independence, 
Kans. 
#Manhattan, Kans 
#Wichita, Kans. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Ardmore, Okla. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Chickasha, Okla. 
Edmond, Okla. 
Norman, Okla 
Muskogee, Okla 
Junction City, 
Kans. 


(new) 


South Rocky Mountain 
Section: 


North Pacific Section: 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Cowlitz, Wash. 

#Tacoma, Wash. 


South Pacific Section 
San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco, 
Calif. 

San José, Calif. 

#Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Ventura, Calif. 


+ Benejactor branch. 


# Contributor branch. 


than 75° 


U. w. 


¢ of membership contributing 
Make checks payable to Trustees 
Send to 1634 Eye St., N. W., Washington, 


Marian KINNEY BROOKINGS. 
Chairman of Washington Fund Committee 
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THE FOUNDERS’ BOOK 


HIS is intended to commemorate the found- 

ing of the Association Headquarters and 
Club House. It will be kept permanently in the 
Headquarters and Club House and will contain, 
among other things, a roster of the names of all 
who give to the Washington Fund, organiza- 
tions, and branches. 

All who give are Founders. 


Individuals, colleges, and alumnae _associa- 
tions giving $5,000 or more will be known as 
Patrons. 

Individuals, colleges, and alumnae associa- 
tions giving $1,000 to $5,000 will be known as 
Benefactors. 

Individuals, colleges, and alumnae associa- 
tions giving $500 to $1,000 will be known as 
Donors. 

Individuals, colleges, and alumnae associa- 
tions giving $100 to $500 will be known as 
Contributors. 

Gifts In Memoriam will receive special recog- 
nition. 

Gifts in honor of early members and friends 
of the education of women are especially desired. 

A Founder Branch is any branch making a 
gift. 

A Patron Branch raises double its quota with 
75 per cent of its members giving. 

A Benefactor Branch increases its quota by 75 
per cent with 75 per cent of its members giving. 

A Donor Branch increases its quota by 50 
per cent with 75 per cent of its members giving. 

A Contributor Branch raises full quota with 
75 per cent of its members giving. 


‘STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Published quarterly at Washington, D. C., for April 1, 1924. 

Before me, Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Mina Kerr, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the 
editor and business manager of the JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
AssociaATION OF UNIverstry Women and that the following 
is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The Rumford 
Press, Concord, N. H.; Editor, Mina Kerr; Managing Editor, 
same; Business Managers, same. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an 
individual his name and address, or if owned by more than one 
individual the name and address of each, should be given below; 
if the publication is owned by a corporation the name of the 
corporation and the names and addresses of the stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock should be given.) The American Association of University 
Women. Mrs. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, President of the Assoc. 
Mills College, Calif.; Mrs. H. W. Vernon, 15 S. Portland Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Secretary; Mrs. A. Ross Hill, 52d and Summit 
Sts., Kansas City, Mo., Treasurer. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown 
above is 19,500. 

Mina Kerr. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th day of April 1924. 
[SEAL.] James E. CarRO.ut, 
(My commission expires May 27, 1925.) 


Notre:—We hope to publish some reports of other committees and of group conferences in the October 


JouRNAL.—Editor. 
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